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Software included in OEM ‘adapt and resell’ deals 


by Stephen Bell 

OEM — Original Equipment 
Manufacturer or Other Equip¬ 
ment Manufacturer, depending 
on whose literature you read ■— 
is a term traditionally 
associated with computer hard¬ 
ware. 

An OEM company buys a 
computer manufacturer’s 
machines — usually in bulk — 
adds, perhaps, some independ¬ 
ent hardware components and 
puts up its own applications 
programs on the processor for 
resale. 

But with the programs now 
much the more expensive part 
of the system, a trend is 
developing towards treating 
software as an OEM commodi¬ 
ty; the originator sells the soft¬ 
ware to another company for 
adaptation to its own use and 
sale to third parties. 

In recent weeks, both hard¬ 
ware maker Data General and 
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software company Cincom 
have launched arrangements of 
this type and keen interest has 
already been expressed by local 
“OEMers’’. 

DG’s offering is the Genap 
(Generalised Applications Soft¬ 
ware) range of financial 
packages. Designed for the 
Data General CS range of small 
business computers, Genap in¬ 
cludes packages for general 
ledger, accounts receivable, ac-' 
counts payable and payroll. 

Along with the applications 
code, Data General offers the 
same development and runtime 
software which was used to 
create the packages. This, it 
says, eases the task of modify¬ 
ing the software for the in¬ 
dividual needs of end 
customers. 

It also allows the software 
OEM company to create its 
own programs with a similar 
user-ituerface to the DG offer¬ 


ings and some of the same 
quality control standards. 

The aids provided allow easy 
incorporation of “ease-of-use, 
security and control features 
for the end-user”, says DG. In¬ 
cluded are file management, 
data dictionary and logging 
functions. 

Genap has been extensively 
tested in the United States, par¬ 
ticularly by General Data Con¬ 
sultants, of Memphis, Ten¬ 
nessee, which has installed 
more than 30 customised 
systems based on the packages 
and Data General hardware. 

OEM use of Cincom’s 
systems software already has at 
least two individual precedents. 
The Polisy general insurance 
system, developed by Inscom 
Systems of Australia and 
marketed here by Idaps (NZ) is 
based on Cincom's best-known 
product, the Total database 
system. 


Computations, another 
Australian compuny in the in¬ 
surance software field, is also 
basing its packages on Cincoin 
products. 

Bui Cincoin has now made 
the OEM route generally 
available, over its full range of 
systems software products of¬ 
fering discount rates. ‘'Com¬ 
mitted” OEM users of Cincoin 
software — those who under¬ 
take to sell a certain amount of 
software and pay for it in ad¬ 
vance — will receive a more 
substantial bulk discount. 

For some time, said Cincom, 
it has been “pressured” by ap¬ 
plications designers to make 
the move into OEM software. 

Cincom held seminars in 
Sydney and Melbourne lost 
month to introduce the con¬ 
cept. It is available in New 
Zealand, said Cincom NZ’s 
Steve Rudlin. 

While it is not yet being so 


uvkidiinti*ly promoted, Kmtlin 
has had discussion' with pro¬ 
spective local software OEMs. 
“I think these are sonic good 
chances here," he (old iV/fff. 

A further asset of Cincom’s 
.software is its portability. The 
major systems software prod¬ 
ucts, such as Total, have been 
implemented on a variety of 
computer equipment, ollering 
the OEM suppliers a wide 
chqice of hardware on which U> 
implement their systems. 

More than -1000 existing 
users of Cincom products 
worldwide present another 
ready market for the software 
OEMers, who will be able lo 
oiler Cincom-oriented soft¬ 
ware, with some or no (linioin 


elements included, 10 r„ 
smoothly with the products 
already there. 

The software OEM rent 
Nearly presents added m\* 
opportunities for hardww 
suppliers like I)G; they * 
hind themselves additional 
outlets through firms which 
otherwise would not be able to 
allord the software develop¬ 
ment resources to act mI 
OEM. 

l : or software suppliers bfc 
Cincom, facing a market almon 
saturated with their own « 
competitive products, the v 
rangemem provides an in¬ 
dependent fund of bright ap 
plications ideas as a lever fa 
their products. 


Anti-trust suit upheld 


... 


AN interesting sidelight on 
Data General's voluntary OEM 
software oiler: In the United 
Slates, the company has been 
compelled to sell its operating 
system to other ventures in¬ 
tending to use it on their own 
hardware. 

Microprocessor pioneer Fair- 
child and the less well-known 
Digidyue Corp both produced 
DP-cumpatihle processors, but 
DI* declined !« sell iis 
operating system software 
separately to the companies or 
their users. 

A IXi operating system, they 
insisted, should not he sold 
apart from IX} hardware. 


A Federal grand jury in Su 
Francisco has now judged the 
DCs refusal violated antitnu 
laws, by giving it the powers 
hinder sales of the opposition 
minicomputers. 

The action is Mill suhject tot 
Data General appeal, bin, fli 
mg this, the manufacturer will 
Ik- required to sell its soflwrr 
alone. 

The two i seal companies at 
also suing foi damages sull’ereJ 
iluoiigh loss nf poiemiil 
business. Fair., laid has gdoi 
lor SlISHli milium i« UW 
million; higidyiic lor bet wo 
$10 million and $10 million. 
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revolution you wl 
neglect at 
your peril. 

The revolution of advanced technology has arrived; il f 
will either provide great opportunities for your 

organisation...or massive problems. \ 

p^mpanies that fail fo keep themselves properly in- f. 
formed of developments across the broadest techno- • i- 
logical spectrum fargely condemn themselve? to the port !• 
But to respond to the challenges of technology, you natf ■ , 
to know what machines will ensure maximum product- * 
ivity, both on the factory floor and In the office. Which 
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keep the energy costs of production within reason. How 
to spot new technologies that will really pay off, to know 
which bandwagons to climb aboard, and which are |ust 
part of the passing parade. 

To help companies and executives exploit the inevitability 
of technological change. Fourth Estate Holdings is intro¬ 
ducing NewTech, the monthly newsletter that is the 
primary United States source of new technology 
information, to the New Zealand business community. 
For more information about Newfech, and the special 
new subs criber offer, simply mail the coupon below. 

[ fourth Estate Holdings, ’ - 

I P.O.Box9344,Wellington. 
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Muldoon hones tax axe 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE forest industry is worried 
it might be in for the chop. 

Renewed threats by Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon to 
remove export incentives have 
sent shock waves through the 
industry — and among major 
investors. 

Carter Holt Holdings joint 
managing director Ken Carter 
told NBR last week: “I think 
‘horror-struck 1 would perhaps 


not be too strong a word to 
describe our reaction to the 
suggestion forest export incen¬ 
tives might be removed”. 

He said he thought much of 
the talk about the size of incen¬ 
tives was being taken “out of 
context" by the Prime Minister 
or his odvisers. 

“They arc taking a broad 
brush to slap the whole in¬ 
dustry when selective pruning 
might overcome 99 per cent of 
the problems with incentives,” 


be said. “Because of one or two 
anomalies the whole industry is 
going to be clobbered." 
Carter's brother Richard told 
NBR “l feel the emotional 
aspect of the export incentives 
has got completely out of hand. 

"Before any move is made on 
this front there should be a 
very critical appraisal of the 
serious anomalies in (be ap¬ 
plication of subsidies and in¬ 
centives, on a domestic basis, to 
the forest industry. To remove 


incentives at a time when the 
industry is just beginning to 
gain a sense of security in inter¬ 
national markets would be 
“completely u tireasociable and 
commercially unsound” Carter 
said. He said he believed much 
of tlic pressure on forest incen¬ 
tives had come from the farm¬ 
ing sector. 

Other industry lenders arc 
more low-key. 

NZFP managing-director 
Doug Walker told NBR he 


Travel turmoil may force Govt’s hand 


NBR Auckland Bureau 

THE travel industry is begin¬ 
ning to disintegrate under (he 
weight of growing malpractice. 

Agents without access to Air 
New Zealand’s illegal net fares 
arc rebelling against the airline 
and demanding a withdrawal of 
special arrangements with the 
United Holidays consortium 
and The Link organisation. 

Laic last week, there was 
speculation that the Govern¬ 


ment was considering de¬ 
regulating fares as the only 
practical cure for the spreading 
problem as Air New Zealand 
tried to corner ihc international 
market with illegal lares. 

Recent developments: 

• A delegation of “clean” 
agents — Dulgctys, CBA, 
Thomas Cook and Sons. Union 
Travel and Atlantic and 1’acilic 
— a p p r. * :i c It e J Air Now 
Zealand and urged ilium to stop 


Synfuels fired up 


by Ann Taylor 

RIDING in tandem with the 
required planning procedures, 
the Government' decision on 
the synthetic fuels plant is on 
the home straight of the fast 
track. 

The final report of the joint 
Mobil-Govemment committee 
went to Energy Minister Bill 
Birch last week and Govern¬ 
ment has 60 days to make up its 
mind whether to proceed. 

The plant will use about onc- 
third of the Maui natural gas 
resource and convert it, via two 
plants, into methanol which, 
poured over Mobil’s catalyst, 
will produce synthetic petrol. 

The petrol will pour through 
the same retail pumps into con¬ 
ventional tanks at the same 


National Business Review's exclusive election coverage 
— Election Watch '81 - begins next week with an 
eight-page feature that feels the political pulse of the 
Auckland area. 

The Election Watch ‘81 team is beaded by NBR's 
Political Editor Colin Junius. James and Richard Fletcher, 
foirnnrly of Radio New Zualund's Checkpoint, lead n team 
ol stall wrilurs und special correspondents who wilt 
contribute Election Watch '81 reports to National 
Business Review from August 3 to the end of Novombm, 

Election Watch '81 coverage will include fur Hint night 
page features on election prospects in Ihu Wellington 
area (August 24) and Christchurch (Sopiombm 21). 

The 60-Page election special issue of NBR Outlouk will 
be published on October 5. It will include see! by seat . •• 
analysis, election background, the broad-sweep issues, 
the lending personalities, and party organisations. / 

During each week from August 1U onwards, NBR will \ 
carry n two or four paue Election Watch '81 ^octtuii . 
(except in those weeks already mentioned). Tlmse 
weekly hoc I tops will continue to probe Social Ciodil (as 
Colin Juntos lias boon doing since the beginning of the 
year), rake close looks m key seals mound the country, 

Inieiview key puiiplo in each parly, analyse latest Heylen, 
Nflll.and National Businoss Roview polls. 


the United consortium and 
The Link from selling net 
fares, (h is known that the 
group even talked among 
themselves of refusing to sell 
Air New Zealand Hires if action 
was not taken.) 

• Some Travel Agents’ 
Association of New Zealand 
(TAANZ) members were mik¬ 
ing of "impeaching" national 
chairman Alan Spc-ive for sell¬ 
ing illegal lares through hi* 
United Holidays consortium 


outlet — Watson Travel, oiTn- 
wrcargill. 

• The managing director of 
United Holidays, Harry Fen¬ 
ton, wrote lo his members tell¬ 
ing them the illegal fares would 
be withdrawn for 30 day* 
because “we have been ail vised 
that the marketplace is einng in 
be cleaned up and v. c si i« hi Id 
withdraw to avoid am adver-e 
publicity." The letter — . u- 
tually an admission .n mulpr.is- 
lice over Fen toil’s name — 
Continued Page 3 


wasn't necessarily alarmed, but 
was “concerned” that change 
was being considered. He felt 
the incentives were essential to 
maintain and extend exports to 
markets where transport costs 
were high. 

Walker said his company 
considered discussing the mat¬ 
ter with the Government. “If 
there is any serious plan to 
remove the export incentives, 
we would certainly be making 
representations." 

Flcteller Challenge chairman 
Ron Trotter said that if the in¬ 
centives were removed, "it 
would be pretty nlflfiumg, un¬ 
sound and unfair on some in¬ 
dividual companies." Bui lie 
suid lie believed the Govern¬ 
ment would make incentive 
alt ci miens only on an “across 
the board basis", rather than 
ju*i in the forestry uiduMr*. 
“I’m hoping the Govern iiv.di 
will see lliv pusitiiili over.ill “ 

Muldoon repeated In* 
Budget threat on incentives at a 
Welliueion lumber ol i nm- 

nictiv hiti'hvon on July 17. 

While in-. :et ei cnee* io ilu. 
foreM ex.-nri incentives w;n. 

‘ Continued Page 14 


price as imported, and refined 
petrol. It will not disrupt pres¬ 
ent fuel habits, but is designed 
to make us more self-sufficient. 

To finance the capital costs 
and Mobil’s guaranteed 
returns, success depends on the 
price of imports soaring. The 
protect commits us to using 
petrol, rather than converting 
comprehensively to CNG or in¬ 
vestigating renewable sources 
of transport fuel. 

The Synthetic Fuels Cor¬ 
poration is the $10,000 capital 
company set up with a 50 per 
cent Government, 50 per cent 
Mobil shareholding, to in¬ 
vestigate the billion — dollar — 
project (in 1980 dollars). Its 
board includes the same 
Government representatives 

Continued Pago 1.2 
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By (lie time the microcomputer became as 
familiar as a typewriter, Hogg Robinson, 
Insurance Brokers, had chalked up 
12 years in computers. 

Today, Hogg Robinson (NZ) Lul offer this vital as[>M of 
New Zealand's economy, the benefit of their international 
experience and exj'enise as insurance brokers. 

Insurance has developed into a complex and sophisticated 
business requiring an insurance broker to base, not only a 
thounttrh uiKleis.taiv.ling ol the insuinmre world bnt more 
important, a complete and thorough m id ei slant ling ol their 
client's business. 

These are die imdeiMaivlings that Hogg Robinson have 
deve!o|K\) oyer tie last l’e centuries. Understandings 
to New Zealand commerce- Understandings that r - 

New /.ealand companies luve benefited ^ 
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Professor pushes lamb marketing authority 

hu Htnliniul __ .. .... * 


by Richard Fletcher 
PROFESSOR David Cullwick, 
of Victoria University’s 
Business Administration 
Department, last week fired up 
the debate over which market¬ 
ing strategy agricultural export- 
el's should adopt as they move 
into the '80s. 

At Federated Farmers' an¬ 
nual conference last week he 
pointed to the spectacular 
growth of manufactured ex¬ 
ports from this country in the 
past decade, and argued that 
growth may have eclipsed the 
fundamental role agriculture 
still played in the national 
economy. 

But in some parts of the 
agriculture sector, there was a 
need to change with the times, 
he said. 

The international markets for 
our agriculture had widened, 
and to some extent there had 
been changes in the way those 


exports are packaged, produced 
and processed and how much 
of the processing was done in 
New Zealand compared with 
overseas. 

Cullwick’s view was that the 
changes needed to be more fun¬ 
damental with greater focus on 
how to cater for the new buyers 
of our primary produce and 
their needs in product types 
and packaging. 

Another possibility was a 
move to "international 
marketing”, which he said the 
Dairy Board — as a major 
world trader — had become in¬ 
volved in. 

Cullwick’s challenge, and his 
advocacy of a lamb marketing 
authority rather than the 
"single seller” approach used 
by the Meat Board, is inter¬ 
twined with what has partly 
become something of a debate 
over the extent of private enter¬ 


prises producer board and pro¬ 
ducer input into decision mak¬ 
ing. 

After Cull wick's address, 
Dairy Board general manager 
Bemie Knowles emphasised 


the right of hunters to choose 
which way their products 
should be handled. 

Knowles noted that the 
Dairy Board’s change in ap¬ 
proach to its marketing obliga¬ 


tions resulted partly from 
necessity. The development of 
external const minis through 
import quotas and t.irilT har¬ 
riers in traditional markets, 
especially the l*l*(! were an im¬ 


portant part or that neri 
Knowles said that Cull^ 
should look at eac h Z 
separately and at the diS 
structures which might b 
needed. 


Winemaker may bypass institute to go to Govt 

ONE of the Wine Tnsrin.ro'c m v*. .. . .. . . P VJUVl 


ONiI of the Wine Institute's 
biggest and most influential 
members is considering going 
directly to the Government on 
the issue of wine quality. 

In a news release dated July 
21 , Corbans lamented the an¬ 
nouncement in Parliament ihat 
non-compliance orders had 
been issued to a number of 
winemakers. 

It observes that "the reluc¬ 
tance of officials to publicly 
name the companies involved 
had the efFeci of casting asper¬ 
sions upon the integrity of the 


whole New Zealand wine in¬ 
dustry rather than upon those 
specifically involved." 

Corbans' general manager 
Kevin Peterson noted that New 
Zealand was potentially a 
maker of world-ranking, wines. 
Bui in none of ihe oilier cop 
wine-producing countries 
could winemakers legally add 
up to 20 per ccni water to ilieii 
wines and siill label them as if 
they were genuine table wines, 
he said. 

Peterson said something had 
to he done to stop the sale of 
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watered priulmts under labels 
which cimlit lead consumers to 
think they were drinking, genu¬ 
ine grape wines. 

"Despite seteral pleas by 
responsible winemakers, the 
Wine Institute appears reluc¬ 
tant to recommend In Govern- 
meiii that tins iu.ii iu be dealt 
wiili quickly."' iViuson said. 

"There seems link- option, 
therefore, but lor (iorbans and 
others which are .similarly con¬ 
cerned to address this serious 
issue directly to Government. 

"hi ihe absence of urgent ac¬ 
tion, commit menu by Corbans 
and oilier winemakers to pro¬ 
duce wines exclusively from 
grape juice are compromised 
by the increasing distrust 
which at laches io New Zealand 
wines." 

Wine Institute diu-iior Terry 
Dun lea vy said clarification of 
the food and drug regul.itions 
was under discussion "with a 
view io relating llu-in as they 
are writ leu in ihe desire of the 
industry to produce quality 


wines acceptable to the hon* 
market and the growing rang 
ol overseas customers. 

"We need to give higha 
regard to the consumer], 
•ii lit mg whom only 15 per can 
are in the premium qualiij 
table wine urea," lie said. H Tk 
gieaiesi demand remains in tit 
non-premium wine area." 

I >un lea vy said it was "notfo 
.my one company, let alone & 
whole industry, to make a m 
anary decision to force changi 
in the buying preference of 
those consumers.” 

He said he was concert 
that consumers might becom 
confused by the rash of publa 
tv given to the question."Ie; 
asMire consumers that thti 
taste does not deceive them id 
(hat it is still the same hijl 
quality wine they Intvc b« 
buying," he saul. 

"If consnmeis are concerned 
they should acquaint 
i lie nisei ves with the food and 
ding icgnl.iiinns on labelling.' 


The week that was: 


Till- Springbok tom began 
with protestors — and uriesls 
■7 hi Auckland Airport. Con¬ 
frontation — and arrests — con¬ 
tinued in Gisborne for Wednes¬ 
day’s game. Wednesday was 
declared a "naiional day of 
slnmic" by prnli-siois, with 
demonsi nit ions (and yet more 
arrests) ilirnughoiii ihe coun- 
try. 

PRIMP Minister Rob Mul- 
U 0011 iracied unhappily alter 
(.ommoiiweiilili high coimni-s- 
siotters moved the venue liu 
the tinniicc miiiisteis meeting, 
from Auckland to tig- Baliniims. 
I'b.DF.KATIvl) I'nnueis' mi- 
nual l oiilci ence in Wei ling.ton, 


elec till ii new president, Rtf 
Si nicy, and debated the effects 
*d changing intcrnationil 
111:11 keis, land use, and 
lechnology on the agricultuK 
secinr. 

PREMIUM grade petrol rose 
lhive cents to h] cents a litres 
si icsiilt iii the fall of ihe value 
of 1 lie NZ dollar against iht 
American dollar, according m 
liuerg.v Minister Bill IfifCk 
ami price control was removed 
from I.IHi, causing an uprau 
niiioiig, suppliers umi users. 

"ITHi’ luiluslries DevdopoW 
* loiinuissiun released its repot 
011 the plastics industry. 


Week to be: 

MONDAY: (la me r bury 
Timber Products AGM, 
Christchurch. 

inkSDAY: Chemists Guild, 
New Plymouth. 

T'cltheriti Industries AGM, 
Auckland. 

W Sutherland nnd (In AGM, 
Aiicklnml. 

Progressive Filter prises 
AGM, Auckland. 

WEDNESDAY: Southland 
Building and Investment Socie¬ 
ty AGM, Invercargill. 

Aurora Group AGM, Well¬ 
ington. 


Consoliduteil Metal 1°' 
dust l ies AGM, Auckland. 

l.usteroid Holdings AGm 
Auckland. 

I.nnes Industries A(ttLj 
1 .cvin. 

THURSDAY: Quality Bakes.: 
of NZ Ltd confereneft j 
Gisborne, in Sunday. ■ ;..l 
NZ Heavy Haulage Assoft.' 
lion conference, Rotorua;*. 
Saturday. ■ 1 

NZ Steel AGM, Auckland.. j 
Ernest Adams AGWi 
Christchurch. • .:. 

FRIDAY: National Party '«*. 
ference, Wellington, to 

Alex Harvey IntiniW^. 

AGM, Auckland. ; ' 
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Govt deregulation of air fares suggested 


From Page 1 

mocks the Ministry of 
Transport as a regulatory 
authority. 

The Link organisation — 
subject of attack by TAANZ 
for years because of its specisl 
fares relationship with Air New 
Zealand — has written to travel 
agents inviting them to join a 
consortium under which 
"agency commission will be 
paid, plus an incentive pay¬ 
ment based on turnover will be 
paid at the conclusion of each 
trading year.” 

• While Transport Minister 
Colin McLachlan denied re¬ 
ceiving any formal complaints 
from the Airline Industry 
Steering Committee, commit¬ 
tee chairman Albert Lovell of 
Air New Zealand claimed 
several Files had been sent 
down during the past 12 
months. 

While Lovell says there is no 
information before the commit¬ 
tee at the moment to warrant 
convening a meeting, a reliable 
source insisted to NBR that the 
executive director of TAANZ, 
Peter Lowry, has tabled 
evidence for consideration by 
the committee. NBR tried for 
two days to talk to Lowry but it 
became clear that he did not 
want to respond to inquiries. 

The deputation which ap¬ 
proached Air New Zealand was 
probably influential enough to 
force the airline to curb the 
United consortium activities 
for a month. 

Because of the relationship 


among organisations within the 
travel industry, Atlantic and 
Pacific has long had a special 
association with Air New 
Zealand and United as 
shareholders of Gitaway 
Holidays. 

A growing number of 
"dean” operators last week 
were becoming increasingly 
embittered at the national car¬ 
rier’s trafficking in illegal fares. 

Said one: “All the worst 
evidence points straight to Air 
New Zealand. It’s incredible. 
There’s no other country I 
know of in which the national 
carrier is so deeply involved in 
malpractice.” 

Fenton's letter marked 
"private and confidential” 
reads: 

"I wish to advise that as from 
July 27 we will be unable to 
provide quotations or handle 
new bookings via our UK air 
fare section presently controll¬ 
ed by Helen. 

"Bookings already held will 
be okay, but we need payment 
for these by August 7. On the 
receipt of the payment the 
tickets will be issued and sent 
to you. If we have provided you 
with a quote which has not 
been accepted yet but you feel 
will be, please ensure that the 
bookings are done with us prior 
to July 27. 

"We have been advised that 
the marketplace is going to be 
cleaned up and that we should 
withdraw to avoid any adverse 
publicity. We have given notice 
that we will do so for 30 days 


A 


COMMERCIAL 

MANAGER 

(FINANCIAL & MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING; 
CREDIT CONTROL; COST ACCOUNTING; EDP 
SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT: PROMOTION 
PROSPECTS; LOWER HUTT) 

The Company Is part of a major New Zealand 
Public Company Group with manufacturing 
located In three separate factory sites. The con¬ 
sumer. products are marketed throughout New 
Zealand and exported to overseas markets. A 
joint venture has made available overseas 
technical and marketing 'know-how*. We re- 

a ulre a talented person to manage the day to 
ay accounting, management ana cost accoun¬ 
ting, new systems development, credit control, 
export administration and staff supervision. 
The person will be a key member of a compact 
management team ana as such be deeply In¬ 
volved In the decision making prooess. After 
proven performance excellent promotion pro¬ 
spects ere available, either In this operation oil 
the Group. The Head Office is looated In.Lower 
Hutt. . "• 

REQUIREMENTS: - ‘ V. . 

• Proven performance In financial and **“'• 
management accounting. 

• Manufacturing accounting experience 
would be a distinct advantage. 

• Capacity to both develop and control 
activities. 

• Leadership qualities are essential. 

• Age range flexible; and a qualified person 
either by degree and/or ACA- . . . ... ; : 

REWARDS: 

• A very competitive salary Is available. 

• Benefits Include company car, super* . ; 

annuatlon, and buying privileges. • . 

• Relocation expenses. 

Strictly Confidential. Please apply In Writing 
stating' age, experience, qualifications, other 
relevant information and telephone numbers, 
mentioning Position R.B.1.787 to: . 

. \ : RON BORLAND v, 

L MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED JA 
WA Box 11*237, Manners Street PO 
ifl^Jelephona: 851*683, Welling ton^«g« 


and if there has been no visible 
bucccss then we will enter the 
market again on August 27. 

"I feel it is vital we take a 
responsible attitude In this 
delicate area.” 

NBR tried to contact Fenton 
last week to ask him who advis¬ 
ed him the market was to be 
cleaned up. He did not respond 
to our message to call back. 

But the letter from Link 
Enterprises Ltd to travel agents 
invites agents to join a United 
type of consortium. In conclu¬ 
sion, director L C Kuys wrote: 
"With kind regards from the 
United Friends of The Link.” 

The Kuys letter invites 
agents to join a national consor¬ 
tium to be called Link Travel 
Service — (Linkvillc) Ltd, with 
the agencies remaining under 
independent ownership but 
selling "all Link Enterprises 
programmes, package’s, prod¬ 
ucts etc." 


The industry is in such disar¬ 
ray there is speculation the 
Government must at last in¬ 
tervene. 

One claim is that Fenton’s 
letter' suggests Air New 
Zealand has been tipped off 
and is pulling out of net fares to 
allow the Ministry of 
Transport to swoop on some 
minor offender. 

It is understood that at least 
one foreign airline operating in¬ 
to New Zealand has been called 
to account already. 

But the best bet is thar the 
Government is reconsidering 


its international air fares policy. 

It is known that the MOT’s 
civil aviation division has be¬ 
lieved for some time that in the 
event of fares deregulation in 
Australia, New Zealand would 
have to look at its own policy 
because the opportunities for il¬ 
licit trading in traos-Tastnan 
fares would multiply rapidly 
and bring the problems on to 
this route that prevail on the 
routes to North America and 
through North America to 
Europe. 

Deregulation has virtually 
occurred in Australia in recent 
weeks. According to guidelines 


released in Canberra, airlines 
no longer have to wait lor 
Government approval of fares. 
Any airline can propose, adver¬ 
tise and immediately sell any 
fare. 

The only restraint is that, if it 
chooses, the Department of 
Transport can intercede and 
stop the fare or amend its con¬ 
ditions within 21 days. 

These circumstances have 
led to the speculation that the 
New Zealand Government is 
reappraising its policy with a 
view to a similar fares deregula¬ 
tion. 


Some believers, we believe 

TRANSPORT Minister Colin McLachlan viously do. An advertisement appeared on the 
might not believe NBR *r latest disclosures on il- front page of Wellington’s Evening Post :" Varic- 
legal airfare discounting — but some people ob- ty Travel Service sells all legal airfares." 


It’s like 

Louise, Graeme and Mary 
all rolled into one. 

At last! The answer to a growing company’s prayer. 

Now there’s a multi-talented office system that lets Louise type 
more words, helps Graeme cope with the increasing numbers, 

D and is easily operated by Mary, to help out when they re busy 

It’s the Xerox 860 Information Processing System. 

-r- viiiwm-mnrrtrrT ^ ta ^ es carc everything — words, numbers, files, reports. 

e=JSi?^....,; Thc 860 helps you create words. Revise them. Correct them. 
And rearrange them. Then prints them out with amazing speed and accuracy. 

Or you can use the 860 to compute. Make sense out of statistics. Or take 
carc of routine number work that s not very exciting but never the less essential. 

And whedicr it s processing words or numbers, the 860 remembers 
everything its done. For fiiturc reference. Or future changes. 

Which is why wc say the 860 is like Louise, Graeme and Mary all rolled 
into one.; . ' ' . : ; : 

(Of course, it doesn’t have Mary s big brown eyes. But it does have a lot 
of other thiiigs going for it.) ,: • 

^ Qjniact nsandw^ tdl ybumore. ; ' - i . : ,* -v-. ':" - 

:• ; The :• : 

a Xerox $60 

Jfe RANKXERCDC 

>-w—j • ‘Xerox and Rank Xerpx are regUtftrad lrad*rHRrk*; > 

.’ MHf wtwcmjrjgfai :‘ '■ ofHankXarox(N.Z,}UmUfct 
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k lor the keys-your Toyota Deder wonts 
you to experience the best Corola ever. 

fhp *? u ™ a £ love , the l 00k P f - you’ll be impressed with 

^^Jpommess You already acknowledge Corolla economy and 
reilapmty. But. You will never appreciate the true untamed Toyota 
■ s P n u n|jl you put yourself in the driver's scat. 

.The schematic diagram shows how Toyota Corolla uses air 

pressure For greater on-the-road stability.. • 

Note how the air flow moves cleanly over : 
the face of the vehicle—a vital design 
measure to improve economy and 


~ - — -mprovd economy t 
minimisewindnolse.DriveCorollaand • 

. you’ll soon notice,the difference of this'' 
classic Vedge’Shape. 

Toyota technology-the new cm feel that 



■ Corolla has theinbrCd strength and pure clean design that’s 
aftff 30.40,60 thousand kilomftres . . 
the tightness .,. the solid wed-made feel stays. Prove it. Ask,your 

fepliuiiih j a second hand Corolla. Then compare the 

teel with any other family sized car you want. None can compare. 



Y 




JXJF*; And thc ? lickest B cur shift you’ll ever find miikc-s Corolltt 
anving an experience you won’t stop tnlking about. 


Current Prices. 

Corolla DX 1.3 Sedan Martini I 


$9,895 


Automatic .. 

$10,395 

Corolla PX 1.3 Slat ion wagon 

$10,695 

Corolla DX 1.3 Liftback 5 speed 

. $11,195 

Corolla SE 1.6 Lifiback 5 speed 

$13,490 

& ro i 4 ir rTo>D,,da " ernow ;. 

■ hpve a te$t drive . i , Get thc 



*■■■.■ oVV- : '.v 
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Property group buys into ailing Fountain audio firm 


by Klaus Sorensen 
A PRIVATE investment group 
haa bought a 20 per cent stake 
In the Auckland audio products 
manufacturer Fountain Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

A subsidiary of the Chase 
Holdings property group. 
Chase Operations, bought the 
shares from two of the found¬ 
ing family trusts — and it seems 
the rtew shareholder may have 
timed his move pretty well. . 

Fountain's profits — and 
share price -- hit rock bottom 
last month when it announced 
a massive $1.4 million total tbss 

— but the company now ap¬ 

pears to be on.the recovery 
trail. . 

The company hopes a 1 -hew 
emphasis on diversification 
away from its Current 
dependence on stereo equip¬ 
ment manufacture will solve its 
problems, and it expects to 
enter the burgeoning home 
video market this week. 

The company holds the 
Toshiba franchise and com¬ 
pany secretary John Gould told 
NBR last week imported video 
recorders and associated equip¬ 
ment were being unloaded 
from the wharves and were ex¬ 
pected to hit the shops this 
week. 

So Chase is looking for an 
upturn. 

NBR asked Chase Opera¬ 
tions managing director Peter 
Francis last week why the prop¬ 
erty and investment group had 
bought into an electronics com¬ 
pany. He replied: 

"A lot of people have asked 
us that — they seem to think we 
are mad — but electronics 
overseas is a growth industry 
and white Fountain is having 
its problems, it does have the 
ability to make a lot of money.” 

He said the shares were held 
by Chase Operations, jointly 
owned by himself and Chase 
Holdings. 

The 20 per cent shareholding 
had been purchased after it was 
offered to the company. 

The shares came front two 
trusts associated with the 
Hckford family, and the shares 

— totalling 179,255 In the two 
trusts — were purchased at 
$1.00 In April. 

Fountain shores sold at 85 
cents last week — a long way 
from their 1980 peak of 205 
cents. 

According to Francis,'“it’s 
not really a very sizeable invest¬ 
ment.” • . 

. The company was "still bati 
ding” and bad been trimmed 
right back from three factories 


to one. “Their problem is that 
they have a very small product 
base where they make two or 
three very good locally 
manufactured stereos for a very 
competitive market. 

''You could call it a 
calculated type of investment 
because the company does have 
the capacity to make money but 
it has to broaden its base. The 
idea will be to keep the one fac¬ 
tory going full-bore and then 
import the rest of the product 
range”. 

Francis said the Chase group 
was established about 10 years 
ago in the Waikato by the cur¬ 
rent group managing director 
Colin' Reynolds, a farm 
management consultant, 
Wilson Jolly, and a Te 
Awatriutu accountant Rodney 
Spiers. 

Asked whether his group 
would be seeing a vacant board 
seat at the upcoming Fountain 


annual meeting, Francis 
replied: “That's a very good 
question — but at this stage we 
aren't intending to do so 
because we feel the position 
should be occupied by someone 
with electronics knowledge.” 

Fountain secretary John 
Gould said a board seat was va¬ 
cant at the moment, and while 
he did not know whether Chase 
would seek a nominee, there 


had been “a few rumours." 

He confirmed the new 
shareholder had bought the two 
trusts belonging to the Eckford 
family when they matured. 

Fountain reported a trading 
loss of $1,097,000 for the 
March 31, 1981 year and ab¬ 
normal items of $343,000 due 
to stock adjustments, and the 
cost of rationalising the two 
closed factories brought the 


total loss to $1,440,000. 

Gould told NBR one of the 
major abnormal items had been 
a $260,000 writedown of 
stocks. A lot of "old produc¬ 
tion” had built up and with the 
switch to FM — which the old 
stocks of stereos * were not 
equipped for — this equipment 
had to be sold below market 
prices. 

At present 80 per cent of the 


company’s sales were from 
stereos with the remaining 20 
per cent from digital clock 
radios, portable radio cassettes, 
Toshiba calculators, and 
transformers made by a sub¬ 
sidiary. 

The key was to lessen the 
dependence on the company’s 
own manufactured products — 
and the move into videos would 
help achieve this aim, he said. 


Plastics chiefs moulding reaction to IDC report 


PLASTICS industry chiefs 
will meet in Auckland later this 
week for an initial analysis of 
the 10-year development plan 
recommended by thc Industries 
Development Commission in 
its final report to Government. 

The report was released by 
Trade and Industry Minister 


Lance Adams-Schneider last 
week for industry assessment 
before Cabinet makes a final 
decision about implementation 
of the plan, either in whole or 
in part. 

The IDC proposals have 
already prompted a swift reac¬ 
tion from the flexible packag¬ 


ing sector ofthe industry. Flex¬ 
ible Packaging Association 
chairman Bill Foreman charged 
that 1500 jobs would be at risk 
if suggestions to allow imports 
of plastic film products were 
accepted'by Government. 

However, the IDG has built 
an escape valve into its raft of 


proposals, particularly for 
products like flexible packaging 
which carry high rates of pro¬ 
tection. 

The Anal report passed to 
Government has not materially 
departed from the, earlier draft 
recommendations and the 
IDC's basic plans. 



Pan Am put 
the middle seat 
out of business. 
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For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you've 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 
would stay empty. 

We’ve put the middle seat out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper® Class, 

It gives you more space. • More 
comfort. More convenience. 

With the same big, roomy seats 
reserved. for First Class on. the > 
next-generation of jets.; >• 

•: Now you’re 

.Vr-L-... *j..i • ■■ r. H ■/. . ; 
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Editorial 

HIS track-record of overseas visits strongly 
suggests that Rob Muldoon has been keen 
to cultivate a reputation as a world leader 
(which normally wouldn't do his chances 
much harm in an election year). Alas, that 
• reputation has been badly bruised by the 
Springbok tour and the inevitable interna¬ 
tional repercussions. 

But our leader Is a trier, and last week 
he left for a nine-day trip to Washington 
(to discuss trade access to the United 
States, the Sinai peace-keeping force and 
ao on with President Reagan) and Britain 
. (for the Royal wedding, but also to discuss 
the Springbok Issue with other Com¬ 
monwealth heads who will be in London at 
that time). Indeed, Muldoon will be seeing 
Commonwealth Secretary-General Sir 
Sfaridath Ramphal in London today, and la 
bound to register his disappointment (if 
not anger) at the decision taken last week 
to shift the venue for a Commonwealth 
finance ministers’ conference from 
Auckland to the Bahamas. He had asked 
the Commonwealth high commissioners 
who made that decision to delay for five 
days their verdict, until he was in Britain 
and could personally put his 
Government's case (a request which ap¬ 
parently had the support of the British). 

Whether a five-day delay would have 
resulted in a decision In his favour is 
doubtful. The fact Is that, at least publicly, 
he has been unrealistically confident the 
Springbok tour would not influence the 
Commonwealth's attitude to the finance 
ministers' conference. Only last month, he 
dismissed speculation that the September 
meeting would be shifted, pointing out that 
the Springboks would not even be in New 
Zealand during the conference, but would 

Without word of a lie 
Return to sender? 

BEWARE of invitations ro appear on current af¬ 
fairs television programmes. If you co-operate in 
the making of a programme, you might finish 
up where you don't want to be. 

Programme guests have had their travel ex- 1 
penscs paid for them by the BCNZ, and usually 
can be assured that they will be returned to 
where they came from or sent to where they 
next have to be. The system worked well until 
activist Tim Shadbolt, flown from Auckland to 
appear on Newsmakers, made clear that to be 
returned to Auckland would be inconvenient; he 
had commitments (ami-tour demonstrating, for 
the record) in Gisborne. So he was flown to 
Gisborne. 

Last week, thd corporation quickly buckled tc 
criticism and deemed the decision to accom¬ 
modate Shadbolt as “naive”, which suggests 
that future guests will be llown back to where 
they came from regardless of their Immediate 
commitments. 

The alternative, perhaps, Is letting them 
change their own travel plans (which would 
mrant Shadbolt could have pocketed the 
difference between fares to Auckland and to 
Gisborne). 

Sorry . . . engaged 

WE all know the Post Office provides telephone 
services, right? Trouble is, not every branch aty 
pears to have got the message. 

An. acquaintance reports an attempt to use a • 
public telephone outside'the Strathmore Post 

"f 'i: ellin£ton lMl weik. Finding the. 
pubhfc telephone out of order, out intrepid caller 
reasoned that,the post office would be only too 
pappy to provide its’telephone. .. - , 

Wrong. Staff said sudi a courtesy was hot 
possible and Suggested the next door.shop V- a 
chemist s -,was thjt onjy available avenue. 
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be In the United States on their way home; 
indeed, they would be in the United States 
at the same time as the IMF governors' 
meeting at the end of September, and vir¬ 
tually the same people would be at both 
the finance ministers' meeting and the 
IMF meeting, 

If such rationality played much part in 
the attitudes of Third World countries 
obsessed with isolating South Africa from 
the rest of the world until apartheid Is 
eliminated, his confidence might have 
been well based. But reality and rationali¬ 
ty are not readily reconciled on the Spring¬ 
bok tour Issue, and the warning bells were 
ringing loudly enough to warn Muldoon 
about the probable consequences of the 
tour proceeding. Just a fortnight ago, the 
Commonwealth Committee on Southern 
Africa warned that a switch of venue was 
“virtually Inevitable" If the tour went 
ahead; the tour would be a “devastating 
setback" to Commonwealth and wider ef- 
fo I? agalnst contact with South 

Africa, the committee declared. It drew 
that view to the attention of the New 
Zealand Government In the hope that a 
further and successful approach would be 
made to the Rugby Union to call off the 
tour. 

Even laat week, Muldoon did not seem to 
appreciate the reality of the decision to 
move the conference to the Bahamas. 
Rampahl was wrong to say we couldn't 
have our tour and our conference, he said 
In raising questions about the constitu¬ 
tional proprieties Involved when a decision 
by Commonwealth finance ministers to 
meet in Auckland was changed by a 
gathering of high commissioners in Lon¬ 
don. It was “crazy" to run the Com¬ 
monwealth on those lines, he Insisted. But 


whatever the correctness of the pro¬ 
cedures, the fact was the decision had been 
made and Rampahl was obviously only too 
right. 

Given his misreading of the situation in 
recent weeks, wc can only be sceptical of 
Muldoon's almost blissful confidence that 
he need not be concerned about his recep¬ 
tion at tho Prime Minister's conference In 
Australia. He Is placing his faith In Brit¬ 
ain’s readiness to stand behind ua (support 
which achieved nothing last week). And wc 
must wonder If Muldoon recognises the ex¬ 
tent to which his Government's policy on 
the Springbok tour has strained relations 
between New Zealand and most of the rest 
of the Commonwealth. If he continues to 
react aggressively, mooting withdrawal 
from the Glcneagles agreement and ap¬ 
pealing to the domestic electorate by 
declaring his Intent not to be bullied by na¬ 
tions whose human rights records pale be¬ 
side this country's, those strains will be 
greatly aggravated. But the reality Is that 
he can only cut his losses by turning the 
shift of venue to his political advantage, 
which means exploiting Kiwi xenophobia. 

The decision to shift the finance 
ministers' conference must have been 
deeply wounding to Muldoon, of course. 
He told Nigeria's President Shagarl on 
June 27 he regarded the proposal to alter 
the venue as “a gross insult to my Govern¬ 
ment and my country, which has a record 
in the field of human rights second to no 
country In the Commonwealth." Nor con 
there be any question that this country’s 
prestige has been dented by the decision to 
shift the conference from Auckland. 

Hunter Wade — chairman of the Inter¬ 
departmental committee which had been 
organising the conference — said the 

Brockie’s view 


visitors would have been “very high 
and very Important In the economic ^ 
finoncial field. For New Zealand, 
the people who count. They 
economic and financial policy la tUt 
countries. They represent k big.£ 
world." He emphasised that for *** 
fcrcncc to be moved would be “a T 
the face". P * 

If nil Commonwealth countries had sc. 
ccptcd their Invitations, some 3(H) 
delegates were expected to attend. Thi 
host government traditionally pays for ih e 
costs of each visiting finance minister and 
one delegate from each country, and Wade 
had provided a detailed programme ofac. 
tlvitlcs for the visitors. No effort was beini 
spared to turn on a grand event. ^ 
Rut international considerations apart, 
the finance ministers' meeting essential]? 
was Important to the personal prestige cf 
Muldoon In an election year. He hai 
already toured the EEC capitals, and bees 
to the Vatican; he has talked with Reagan 
and gone to Prince Charles' wedding. Tht 
Auckland conference offered him the 
chance to further project his image as u 
international economist. Then there would 
be the prime ministers’ conference la 
Australia. So maybe wc should look on the 
good side, and count as a minor blessing 
the saving of $250,000 that would ban 
been an Investment to a significant extent 
In one politican's self-aggrandisement. 
And If Muldoon really wants to show the 
Commonwealth spoil-sports what he 
thinks of them, now that he personally will 
give the conference the go-by, he could 
promote Ben Couch to Deputy Associate 
Finance Minister, and send him to the 
Bahamas in his stead, 

— Bob Edlln 
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Mining bill still leaves public out in the cold 


by Cath Wallace 

A BILL to patch up the 1971 Mining Act wbs 
introduced on July 16 and is due to become law 
on October 1. Public submissions to the 
House's commerce and energy and the lands 
and agriculture committees will be sandwiched 
in before August 7, when hearings begin. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch introduced [he 
new bill in response to sustained and 
widespread public criticism of the existing law, 
farmer pressure for more protection for 
farmland, and industry complaints about delays 
in licensing. 

But the public will find they have largely been 
left out in the cold save for a couple of last- 
minute concessions that stemmed from heavy 
pressure on Birch. 

There are virtually no concessions to farmer 
and landowner complaints. Their land can still 
be dug up without iheir consent, objection pro¬ 
cedures will become far more expensive, and no 
extra information is to be made available. The 
planning and investment horizons of farmers 
and fishermen in minerable areas are in no way 
improved. 

The exploration and mining companies will 
find the automatic right to convert a prospecting 
licence into a mining licence has been replaced 
by a right in priority and an extremely generous 
definition of the rights of prospecting licence 
holders. They have achieved their objective of 
curtailing local government authority over their 
applications, and have avoided full land-use 
planning. 


Ministry of Energy's mines division staff collect 
advice and recommendations on the application 
and conditions and then (unless the licence is to 
be declined) wrap up a package of application 
and conditions which is then advertised for ob¬ 
jection. Objections are heard by the Planning 
Tribunal. Bui the tribunal's role as a body of ap¬ 
peal is fundamentally changed. And there are 
restrictions on who may object, and on who has 
standing before the Planning Tribunal. 

“Prospecting", previously undefined, is now 
defined to allow most of the operations that are 
normally involved in mining. Prospecting 
licence-holders may dig open pits, trenches and 
tunnels, and can make iracks, construct and use 
buildings,, dwelling houses and plant and 
machinery. They may extract, process and 
remove ore. All this allows heavy earthmoving 
machinery, crushing, processing and ireatment 
plant, workshops, work camps and tracks. Many 
would-be miners will find a mining licence un¬ 
necessary with “prospecting". 

Exploration licences are entirely exempt from 
all advertising, planning, and objections, and 
the definition of “explore" is very loose. The 
current practice of restricting exploration 
licence samples to 5kg each has not been em¬ 
bodied in law. 

Tension between large and small mining com¬ 
panies has been evident in the past. There arc 
now extra grounds for declining exploration 
licences, and small prospecting licences can be 
granted in their area, although the exploration 
licence-holder has a chance to take it first. 


are not audited. Time limits are stringent on 
local authorities and the public, but no time is 
set for processing applications and conditions by 
mines division. 

Confusingly, the terms of reference of the 
local authority, the Minister and the Planning 
Tribunal are all different. 

The treatment of state-owned land steps a 
long way outside previously accepted planning 
procedures and jurisdiction; the Planning 
Tribunal can now impose conditions on ac¬ 
tivities on Crown-administered lands. 

The owners and occupiers of freehold land 
receive no protection from would-be miners 
who apply to dig up their land. Land can still be 
taken for mining or prospecting against the 
wishes of the owner or occupier who may find 
their first and only chance to object — now to 
the Planning Tribunal — is now far more expen¬ 
sive than it was previously. 

Crown leaseholders have no more protection 
except that they must be given three working 
days instead of 2-1 hours notice of entry on the 
land. 

Compensation Inis been extended to include 
adjacent landowners. There is no extra protec¬ 
tion for special areas. Prospecting and mining 
proposals in National Park reserves, state forest 
and coastal zones arc not subject to extra con¬ 
trols. Neither is there provision for evaluating 
such proposals in terms of the management 
plans already operating over these areas. 

Bonds have been provided for but ore not 


specified in size. Penalties are increased, but arc 
still aimed at the small-medium miner rather 
than at an operation which shifts 20,000 to 
50,000 tonnes a day. 

The phase-in of the new provisions is not 
straight-forward. The automatic right to mine is 
abolished for all except mining licences applied 
for under the provision before the bill was in¬ 
troduced. The remaining applications will be 
processed under the old rules — including ap¬ 
plications which are lodged between the bill’s 
introduction and its passage. 

Unless this hole is plugged we can expect a 
mad scramble of applications in the next two 
months. 

It seems that the Government's haste has hceit 
the main reason for the introduction of this 
patch-up job rather than a consolidating bill 
which would pick up the Coal Act, the Iron and 
Steel Act, elements oftheContincnt.il Shelf Act, 
the Atomic Substances Act and various other 
acts which vary widely in their treutinem of ap¬ 
plications, notification, public objection rights 
mid landowners. Some of these Acts arc worse 
even than the Mining Act 1971. 

The eventual form of the Hill when it returns to 
the House will be determined by intensive lob¬ 
bying and submissions to the lands und 
agriculture and the commerce and energy com¬ 
mittees. 

Cath Wallace is an economist with a naiticutor 
interest in environment-related issues. 


Birch decides how much scope investigations 
should have, puts together the package of condi¬ 
tions and provides a great deal of pro-mining 
leverage on the final outcome but in the end the 
Planning Tribunal, rather than the Minister has 
the final say. Processing times could be substan¬ 
tially reduced and would-be miners can be sure 
that objectors will find the new track much 
more expensive and discouraging than before. 

The environment is better protected by a new 
clause but the new definition of prospecting 
means substantial damage may be done at that 
stage and the Commissioner for the Environ¬ 
ment has had his wings clipped. 

In effect the changes the bill makes to the 
Mining Act mean the Minister of Energy has 
relinquished the final say on applications in 
favour of the Planning Tribunal. But he retains 
a veto and the right to “correct errors and supp¬ 
ly omissions" and to suspend conditions that 
prove unexpectedly burdensome on the 
iicencee. 

Some planning procedures have been in¬ 
troduced but the bill stops well short of subject¬ 
ing prospecting and mining to standard land-use 
controls. Local authorities have been down¬ 
graded from decision makers to advisors of cen¬ 
tral Government. And territorial authority hear¬ 
ings under the Town and Country Planning Act 
are not explicitly required. Applicants can 
choose not to attend hearings, and the councils 
will not have their usual powers under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1977. 

Objections are called for and heard only after 
the Minister has set the conditions. The 


Probably unwittingly, the law drafters have 
left the definition of “Prospector’s Right" (exer¬ 
cisable over unoccupied Crown Land) quite 
unlimited, and obtainable for a few dollars at a 
Post Office. Hut activities allowed can be far 
more than fossicking. Prospectors’ rights can be 
bought for peanuts by the agent of □ mining 
company. No controls arc exercised over their 
issue or operation, yet they allow all the opera¬ 
tions possible under a prospecting licence. 

Public advertisement and notificaiion of ap¬ 
plications arc imt imposed, except that the ap¬ 
plication is advertised twu.c instead >»f mice. 
Maps and common place-names have not been 
stipulated for inclusion in advertisements. 

A new clause provides more protection from 
damage for areas of scientific, wildlife, fishing 
or historic interest, or special visual appeal. The 
Minister of Energy can invite reports from 
catchment boards and the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands. Silence is apparently taken as as¬ 
sent. 

There is provision in the new bill for en¬ 
vironmental studies to be initiated by the 
Minister of Energy. The Commissioner for the 
Environment is closely restricted and is denied 
standing at the Planning Tribunal, except on in¬ 
vitation, to discuss audits of environmental im¬ 
pact reports. 

There is no provision for workplan, proposal, 
or environmental assessment form provided by 
the applicant to be mode public. The public is 
not given access to the reports of the various 
outside advisors to the mines division and the 
environmental reports are not public. And they 


“I cannot recal a time 





Property Seminars Limited proudly 
presents a series of weekend seminars, 
conducted by Bob Jones, who will 
explain his personal approach to 
prosperity through property, and his 
blueprint for profitable investment in 
the 80k. 

At last year* seminars, he prophesized 
an impending property boom. Scores 
of people listened, acted and profited 
immensely from his timely and 
professional advice. Many people 
from all walks of life are now well on 
the way to achieving personal fortunes. 
A large proportion had never invested 
in properly before. Their enthusiastic, 
unsolicited letters praise the value of 
Jones’down-to-earth approach. 

One such person was a sceptical 
newspaper reporter who went to 
coyer the seminar. At the 
conclusion of the seminar, he 
decided not to write about Bob 
Jones'advice, but act upon it 
instead. That speptjeal reporter, 
on no cash equity, acquired his 
first half million dollars 0 f 
, investment property within six 
?' . month* of heanrig Jones’;, .■' 
message,* •• “'A* 

Now it* your chance to hear Bob 
Jones explain why huge 
opportunities are now at hand to 


He will examine the full spectrum of 
real estate, from fiats to multi-storey 
office blocks before teaching on a 
wide range of topics including; • how 
to purchase property on little or no 
capital • investing — where to begin, 
how to carry through • developing 
— Ihe pros and cons • finance — 
money sources, obtaining low 
interest mortgages • profiting from 
inflation by mortgage gearing * 
gearing up and redeployment of 
existing investments to realise full 
potential. 

Hamilton — August 1 - 2 
Auckland — August 8-9 
Wellington — August 15 -16 
Dunedin— August 22 -23 
Christchurch — August 29-30 
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The economics 


National Business Review 


Letters 


of railways 




BOB Sion’s article (.NBR, July 
6 } is for those of us who have 
little faith in the ability of the 
dismal "science” to predict 
commercial success a suitable 
indictment. 

Given the variety and rapidi¬ 
ty of change economic factors 
tend to be inconclusive when 
the time horizon is extended 
well into the future. 

However, unlike Stott, I can¬ 
not agree that this is an argu¬ 
ment for going ahead with a 
project without consideration 
of its likely impacts. The im¬ 
plication of the establishment 
of rail access to central North 
Island forests goes well beyond 
the simple consideration of its 
profitability. 

Those decisions made with 
an eye only upon either poten¬ 
tial or realised profitability are 
decisions made on a narrow 
consideration of the project’s 
implications. This is especially 
true with projects such as 
. railways. 

As Stoll correctly points out 
development and employment 
generation as well as associated 
social and environmental con¬ 
siderations are related with 
railway extension. 

For example, the extension of 
the Kawerau-Murupara line to 
the forests of south Taupo 
would inevitably encourage 
forest processing industry to be 
located along the rail route and 
forest exports to be made via 
Tauranga. 

Resources I hut the regions of 
Hawkcs Bay, Tongariro and 
Wanganui may have reasonably 
expected to be the basis of their 
own development, employment 
generation and port expansion 
are sucked out through the Bav 
of Plenty. 

In a similar way a railway ex¬ 
tending from Kmleith via 
Taupo to Napier may en¬ 
courage industry to be located 
near Taupo to the detriment of 
water quality in the Lake 
Taupo catchment. 

The effect of these changes 
with ditlerentials in the rate 
regional development and en¬ 
vironmental degradation must 
he considered before the con¬ 
st ruction begins. 

By relating these changes to 
the objectives and aspirations 
of the local population they cun 
become a clear basis for contin¬ 
uing on or disbanding the proj¬ 
ect. Sucli a study may go some 
way to reducing the present 
emphasis on economic factors 
in project appraisal. 

However, one cannot go too 
far and throw the economist 
out with the both water. 
Economic has a place in project 
appraisal. Stott proposed rhat 
rail access to the central North 
Island be built assuming traffic 
will simply be generated by its 
very existence. 

The economist does have a 
use in explaining the simple 
concept of compel it ion. Lin l ike 
the days of Julius Vogel the 
proposed railway would lace 
established competition in the 
form of a private road'network 
owned by the forest companies. 

The trucks operating on 
these roads are not subject to 
road user taxes, import duties, 
weight or haulage limits and 
must to some extent negate the 
case for rail. 

Ian Maxwell 

Another in 
the business 

WE wouldn’t like your readers 
to get the impression that there 
is oiily . one communications 
company in New , Zealand 
which works as pan of H Cor¬ 
porate team to prepare takeover 
oelcnce and bid strategies. I 


refer to your issue of July 6 , 
1981, and the story (pages 34 
and 35) headlined “Public rela¬ 
tions firm moves into the 
boardroom and tackles takeover 
battles on a team game 
strategy." 

There is at least one other in¬ 
volved in this sort of work. In¬ 
deed, we seek the same sort of 
involvement described in your 
story. We have one person 
specialising in this area, and he 
is supported by 15 others. 

Robin Clulee 
Consultus NZ Ltd 

Wine, water, 
credibility 

THE new heights of 
misrepresent.;rion of the wine 
industry reached by NBR in 
the July 20 issue require sonic 
correction lest they mislead 
those of your readers who 
know as little about the wine 
industry as apparently do Mr 
Thorpy and your staff writers. 

Space and time preclude a 
catalogue of all the errors, so I 
will pick out some of the most 
obvious. But first we should 
look at the question of credibili¬ 
ty. Just as your readers are en¬ 
titled to judge what I have in 
say from the stand-point of mv 
position as executive officer of 
the Wine Institute, I think they 
should also know that Mr 
Thorpy is an agent for low- 
priced Spanish wines which 
have been disadvantaged by the 
new tariff regime, that he is the 
son-in-law of one of New 
Zealand's major brewers, and 
that he tried but failed to con- 
vine the Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission with the 
same kind of denigration of the 
New Zealand wine industry 
which he is permitted to 
perpetrate in your publication 
frum time to time. 

1 can agree with Mr 
Thorpy’s estimate of 30 million 
litres of grape juice from the 
1980 vintage, but he misreads 
the statistics which show 4 ft.ft 
million litres. He should know 
that this production figure 
covers everything used m 
winemaking," including still 
wash, produced from the lees 
and grape residues, solely for 
distillation to produce fortify¬ 
ing spirit. Unlbrtunatelv, the 
statistics do not separate wash 
from wine, but it is unlikelv 
that the production of actual 
wine was much over 40 million 
litres. 

When it is considered thur 
the Food and Drug Regulations 
provide for four separate 
classes of wine, premium table 
wine at minimum 95 per cent 
juice, everyday wine at 
minimum 80 per cent juice, 
fortified wine at minimum 60 
per cent juice, and vermouths, 
wine cocktails, wine liqueurs 
and flavoured wines at 
minimum 40 per cent juice, it 
will be seen that it was possible 
for all products of the 1980 vin¬ 
tage to be made in accordance 
with the regulations. 

The institute has already 
begun discussions with the 
Department of Statistics with 
the object of making the official 
statistics more meaningful. 

Mr Thorpy’s viticulturul 
comments are similarly 
suspect, Two-year old vines 
have been producing quite pro- 
lifically in some areas, and 
there have even been pan crops 
off one-year old vines. He has 
avoided references to tonnages 
harvested, but has made com- 
parisdns with other countries 
• on the basis of litres of wine per 
hectare of bearing vines. 

■ . Such comparisons are not 
valid, not only because he is 
unable to distinguish .between 
bearing and non-bearing vines 
bu^ also because 0 f differences 

■ in yields arising 'from soiL «nd ' I : 


climatic conditions, and plant¬ 
ing density in terms of 
numbers of vines per hectare. 

The 36,724 tonnes recorded 
by MAF from the 1980 vintage 
were sufficient to produce the 
30 million litres of juice refer¬ 
red to by Mr Thorpy. 

As for Mr Edlin’s editorial, 
he continues to lilt at wine- 
mills which lie himself creates 
on very shaky foundations. For 
instance, he questions Mr 
Templeton’s statement in 
Parliament that the new sales 
tax would make most local 
wines cheaper. But when he 
comments: “The only solace 
for consumers is that prices 
might have climbed even 
higher if the legislation had not 
been passed," surely he is 
agreeing with Mr Templeton 
that the new legislation docs 
make wines cheaper. 

For the record, what Mr 
Templeton actually said, in the 
second reading debate was: 
"the purpose of that change is 
to reduce the efTect of sales tax 
on better quality wines, while a 
compensatory increase in taxa¬ 


tion would apply in cheaper 
wines, thereby providing an in¬ 
centive for the industry to shift 
production towards the belter 
quality wines." 

As for Itis assertion that niusi 
of New Zealand's wine exports 
are "sales of cheap sherry to 
Canada” (no dmihi a repetition 
of an earlier piece of Berryman 
fantasy), consultation with of¬ 
ficial statistics would have 
shown that the proportion of 
exports represented by sherry 
sales m Canada in the year end¬ 
ed June 3u, 1980 was 3627 
litres ofa total of 396,616 litres, 
or 0.9 per cent of total exports. 

Mr Berryman claims that 
wine prices have risen faster 
than the Consumers Price In¬ 
dex, quoting McWilliams 
Crest a Dure movements from 
1970 to present day. Well sir, 
get your facts correct: the 
recommended retail price for 
Cresta Dore is $4.10 mil 
“about $4.40" (in fact, you can 
buy it for much less if you shop 
around), and the Department 
of Statistics tells me that the 
movement in CPI front 1970 to 


June 19SI is 287 per cent, not 
320 per cent as you claim. 

1 hus, (.rest.) 1 tore, .n worst, 
has moved 256 jyr cent during 
a period when the UM moved 
2Hi per cent. And most of that 
movement was not in the wine 
itself, but in areas beyond the 
control of winemakers’, such as 
packaging, sales tax. height 
and distribution, winch IIHI 
I on ml to represent 71 per cent 
of (lie consumer price ofa bot¬ 
tle til' wine. 

Finally, it Klaus .Sorensen 
does not have to provide 
evidence tiir Ins statement: 
“wine companies continue to 
break the Health Department 
Regulations on wine content,” 
presumably 1 do not have to ad¬ 
duce any evidence for a state¬ 
ment that NBR writers con¬ 
tinue to tell lies about the wine 
industry. 

Terry Dunlcuvy, 
Executive Officer, 
Wine Institute of 
New Zealand, 
FRANK Thorpy’s personal 
connections and business 
Interests arc immaterial to 


Ju| y 27, 198 } 


tlte regard in which he fa 
held ns a writer on wliJ 

fo " nc . d sources Is that hu 
submissions to the tnp 
wine study were welcomed 
ns helpful, ^ 

We accept (from a c 
sinner viewpoint, not 
necessarily happily) ,h a( 
Uie production of “actual 
wine” from 30 million litre, 
“* Rmpc juice was “unlike. 
!y" to have been “much 
over 40 million litres.. 

Warren Bcrrymii'g 
price of $4.40 for Cresta 
Dore was nn average deter- 
mined from a raadora 
survey among retailers. 

Kluus Sorensen’s obser- 
vaiiun about regulation 
breaches was effectively 
supported in his article, 
which noted that about a 
dozen non-compliance 

orders had been issued to 
wine makers through 
Health Department's 
district offices. NBR may 
err with some facts; we do 
not tell lies. — Editor 
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Election Ho! No time for a statesman to hang around 


by Colin James 

BRIAN Talbays has been 
growing in stature. He is now 
the tallest figure in the Govern¬ 
ment. 

I do not mean by that that he 
should be Prime Minister. He 
made his own definitive answer 
to that last October when he 
equivocated in response to the 
conspirators’ urgings to play 
Brutus. 

I mean that he has that rare 
statesman’s ability to confer 
nobility on the Government’s 
designs. He will be missed 
when he retires in November. 

An example was his keynote 
speech at last year’s National 
Party conference in which he 
set rank-and-file demands for 
less government and more 
economic freedom into the 
familiar gradualist context of 
true conservatism. 

More recent examples have 


been his speeches on the 
Springbok tour. 

Talboys still has an irritating 
querulousness and tendency to 
vapourise issues. He has also a 
sermonising delivery. 

But at his best he is powerful. 
For clarity and impact, he com¬ 
mands respect, even when one 
disagrees with his value- 
judgments. 

So last Wednesday Parlia¬ 
ment listened in silence to one 
of those speeches of power — a 
speech that can have given no 
heart to the Springboks to con¬ 
tinue their political embassy to 
convince us what fine people 
white racists can be. 

Talboys put the Govern¬ 
ment's case at its best. 

First the changed real world 
from the one that fashioned our 
attitudes; and the need “more 
than anything else in this mat¬ 
ter’' to change those attitudes. 
Then a defence of freedom to 


protest and of association (here 
— he did not mention the 
denial of that freedom to South 
African blacks). 

Then venom for the Rugby 
Union’s sport first and last at¬ 
titude to the tour: “If anything 
gives me a pain in the gut” (and 
he poured heavy emphasis on 
the word gut) it was that the 
rugby councillors “hang up 
their citizenship respons¬ 
ibility” before going into the 
council room. 

Then a rising crescendo of 
scorn for people of whom he 
supposed “not even one of 
them votes in an election, 
because their only interest is 
sport.” 

Then the virtue of a society 
with the freedom to make that 
decision — a society of “varie¬ 
ty, tolerance, respect, coopera¬ 
tion and consensus", a society 
that black African critics could 
not understand. 


Talboys extended under¬ 
standing, not abuse, to the 
black nations. Aside from its 
more emotional scorn of (he 
Rugby Union, his speech was 
positive in tone, befitting that 
society of variety, tolerance, 
etc. 

But on the whole, among 
them, politicians, anti-tour 
groups and rugby organisers 
have not left much standing of 
his description of New 
Zealand. 

Instead of understanding for 
that changed world, the 
Government has more often 
taken a hostile line towards the 
black nations. 

Instead of dialogue, there has 
been talk of “blackmail" and 
“victimisation” — fighting 
talk, with the symbolism of 
puiriatic defence. Told we’re 
. wrong, we don't examine 
ourselves to see whether wc 
might He wrong. We lash out. 


Rest assured Qantas luxury First Class” 
is definitely in a dass of its own. 






The fii'st thing you’U notice about 
Qantas “Luxury First Class" is our 
‘Sleeper’ chair. It's just like sleeping in a 
contoured bed, and you’ll agree it’s a 
tribute to the Qantas engineers who 
designed it. 

The ‘Sleeper chair requires extra 
space and with an all Boeing 747 fleet 
Qantas can provide it. In Qantas “Luxuiy 
First Class” there's space to stretch out in'. 

Space to work. Space to spare. 

Lie back, relax and ei\joy the 
superior sound from our lightweight 
stereo headsets. They're My padded and 
exceptionally comfortable. 

In “Luxury First Class” you’ll have 
your favourite choice from a 
comprehensive bar and wine list and 
your superb meal will be served by a 
friendly cabin crew that takes the time 

a efficiently look 

fter your every 

need from the 

moment von 
moment you 

step aboard. 

Qantas also 

js a step further. 

iveiy Qantas 

747 there's a 

irvice Director 

mge forward 

servations, even 

1 cai’. 

f check-in and . 
,he comforts of 
itains Club' 
lges, you can 
Luxury First • 

Class" all the . way with Qantas.- • 



an/vms 

the worldls only al| 747ait 
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Wc seek nationhood, not in 
the generosity of self- 
confidence (the vision Talboys 
held out), but in the bunker. 

The bunker is probably 
where the votes are for the time 
being. 

That is why the Government 
felt free to take the extremely 
unusual step of forcing a snap 
debate in Parliament on the 
removal of the finance 
ministers meeting (the occasion 
of Talboys' speech). 

Snap debates — confined to 
matters of Government ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility 
demanding urgent debate — are 
usually an Opposition 
manoeuvre to embarrass the 
Government. 

Much energy has gone into 
building the hunker. So, too, 
has much energy gone into 
bringing the law and order 
issue centre-stage. Paranoia, 
fear and prejudice are happy 
mates. 

Most politics watchers think 
the Government is handling 
this second round of the affair 
skilfully from the point of view 
of voter support — as ir 
presents itself as the persona of 
a nation embattled from 
without and within. 

Even 1 iilmur strategists — 
trying in lie low, after winning 
the first round by being clearer 
and nnue decisive m debate — 
think Labour will he luvl-y in 
break even as the siege ol the 
Springboks gets roughet. 

Bui there .tie dilVereiKvs in 
assessment nl the likely efkw: 
of the third round, after the 
Springboks go home. 

One school of thought, main¬ 
ly National, thinks the current 
nasry-blacks-and-protesters line 
will hold votes through to the 
eleciion. 

Another, held in both parties, 
thinks that come October the 
election will be about the 
economy again — and, in some 
National eyes, the tour is 
frustrating crucial Government 
attempts to sell the growth 
strategy. 

A third school of thought, 
mainly Labour, argues that the 
tour will have a whiplash cfTcct 
on the Government as sports 
bans begin to bite and realisa¬ 
tion of the international cost of 
the tour sinks in. 

A fourth line, advanced 
mainly by Nationalists, is that 
the Government may go too 
hard on the tour and offend 
delicate liberals, thus 
outweighing, or negating, any 
gain front rednecks who are 
probably on side anyway. 

. The liberal National Party 
activists are still restless, os 
they, may try. to show over 
economic policy at this 
weekend’s annual conference. 

The Government seems to be 
going for broke on the firsr 
line. 

Labour, arguing alternately 
the priority of black freedoms 
in South Africa over our sport- 
, ing freedoms (the most 
Statesmanlike line, pul by 
Russell -'Marshall) and the 
, pragmatic sense of co-operating 
in (Ije real, harshly anti-South . 
African ■.. international world 
. (Bob .Tizord), .with the backup 
r argument of honouring nn in¬ 
ternational agreement (Geoff 
: Pa Idler), is nowgenipg ready 1 
to offer the election bait that 
“only with a Labour Govern-; 

. mem ^can rou gel your sport 
back”;.- 

■ 1 Buf amid all the Wash '.over 
■ the finance ministers’, meeting 
shift.' Bitd' the* Government’s 
■argumimt that; U is-Hght over 
; the Glen espies agreement and 
being 1 victimised Ibr \.being 


right, one fundamental ques¬ 
tion seems to have been lost 
sight of: 

Did the Government take all 
practical steps, as Glencagles 
requires, to discourage the 
tour? 

Rugby union chairman Ces 
Blazey is clear that no request 
was conveyed to him to cancel 
the tour. 

But he goes further. When I 
asked him if there was anything 
in the Government’s com¬ 
munications to the rugby 
union, oral and written, that he 
or the union saw as encourag¬ 
ing it to call off the tour, lie 
said: 

“I don’t think we have view¬ 
ed it in that sort of light .it all. 
Wc have not viewed it either as 
encouragement to cancel the 
tnur or to continue the tour." 

Questioned further, he in¬ 
dicated that did not mean the 
Rugby Union did not think the 
Government was trying lu 
discourage it from the tour. 
The Government’s position (of 
disapproval) was ui nil times 
clear to the union. It was that 
the union did not think of its 
decision in those terms. 

It was also Gear in the union 
that, in the Government's eye-., 
it was free tn nuke up its own 
mind. 

It all h.incs on the word 
‘‘uvoiiMdei" The Govern¬ 
ment's leqnesi*. luve imt been 
to C.uuel the tout bill to 
‘tee'ul-.idei" the iiivii.iimn. 

'1 lie Ruche Luton *.»n be c'- 
iUsed it" iC ibought the Govern¬ 
ment's dr.eoui.uic men t Id! 
short ul Heine per-.iUMVe No 
request, no ly/e-to-iVe mediae 
gave the Government’s disap¬ 
proval urgency or reinforced 
the need to consider the tour 
specifically in terms of 
discouragement. 

Even conceding the visas 
argument; even conceding that 
the Government should not in¬ 
terfere with state corporations’ 
decisions to serve the 
Springboks nor deny police 
protection to them; even con¬ 
ceding that talk was all 
Glencagles called for and that 
the Rugby Union might have 
rejected even a fiat face-to-face 
cail-off request: even then, the 
Government has not convinc¬ 
ingly taken all practical steps to 
discourage the tour “in ac¬ 
cordance with its laws". 

The visas argument is 
spurious, however valid in the 
final analysis. On the plain 
words of the agreement, the 
Commonwealth has a case to 
argue against New Zealand. 

But we're nor in such 
academic word games. Finish¬ 
ed with its own haggling over 
interpretations, our' Govern- 
meat is now scorning "hair- 
split ting". 

We're now busy constructing 
images of righteous. David 
-against bully Goliath. Instead 
o? discussing South African 
rights we challenge other 
Africans to a skeleton-rattling 
competition oneach other’s 
.•civil--'rights'.records (remember 
’our 1860s land wars record?). 

This is, after all, not the lime 
for nobility. Ft is the time for 
winning elections. Who needs 
statesmen?.Perhaps ic is better 
after all thpt Talboys is going. 


•' Thp gremlip* struck, a^alii lui urcek 
.wilhttM' elfipaesr one iBiic It appear ai 
ffj'flteaifci PwpJstiad actually been writ¬ 
ten by a Tourist and Publicity‘Dcpijf- 
meal jutirtuiUt instead oTWcjilngMifh 
had been (note thoi'laU wcelc'e Ch'mjie • 
Jor Growth was thus written)) the, other 
: talked of pjit r c/«ilbnor"iypcS <jTJ obs 
: that‘don't exist ndw ,l whcft the "bow" 

, iboutd have been “wigltijlly.'* «nd the 
i 1 “daw’ 1 sbauM.bgw.Wfcrted.to future 
- job crenWn.Ijeitirtutk this .week? 
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SMALL COPIER 


BIGOFFER. 


? 



Right now, you can save literally 
hundreds of dollars on the Xerox 2300 
Copier. You can save even more, if 
you have a trade-in copier. Find oiit 
how just by ringing Rank Xerox. 

You can’t go wrong! 

Ring the Rank Xerox Hotline 
operators now, and save hundreds of 
dollars by ordering your Xerox 2300 
today. It’s the desk top copier that 
gives you crisp, clear copies everytime, 


or ask about the other models in the 
extensive range of Rank Xerox 
Copiers. 

It will cost nothing to find out how 
many hundreds of dollars you can save 
. . . and best of all, you’re saving on a 
Xerox product. 


RANK XEROX 

Setting the standards. 


Cr) 


FORBIG OFFERS ON SMALL COPIERS RING NOW 

Auckland 794 986 Wellington 842209 Christchurch 796860 Dunedin 771 336 
Whangarei 89800 Hamilton 80579 Rotorua 86110 
New Plymouth 88179 Napier 58 710 Rdmerston North 67 086 
. Nelson 83767 Invercargill 88119 ; i: 

.® XEROX and RANK'XEROX are registered trademarks of Rarik Xeroji (N.Z. )Li mi ted.: ,! 


Economics 



by Bob Edlin 

EARLIER this year, Finance 
Minister Rob Muldoon and his 
deputy, Hugh Templeton, 
were trying to persuade us that 
the taxpayers didn’t have much 
to complain about and that the 
time and economy wasn’t right 
for major taxation reform. 

. That merely raised the 
chicken-or-the-egg dilemma. 
The level of taxation paid by 
individuals and small 
businesses, particularly in 
times of high inflation which 
generate the phenomenon of 
fiscal drag, is claimed by 
reform advocates to be a major 


Taxing times — and yet more tinkerers? 


disincentive to increased pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Critics of the Government’s 
policies can argue that it has set 
about restructuring the 
economy, but ignored the op¬ 
portunity to reappraise at¬ 
titudes towards the distribution 
of income and the incidence of 
tax while implementing 
schemes to allocate resources 
more productively. 

The Ross Committee 
thoroughly reviewed the tax 


Malcolm McCaw: 
used to hurrying 


by AiwTayloi* 


MALCOLM McCaw is a man 
rumoured never to have seen 
the end of a meeting — he 
always has to hurry off to the 
next. 

Last Friday week, he was ask¬ 
ed to chair the task force on tax 
reform. The Wellington ac¬ 
countant says he was surprised 
by the appointment and has not 
had time to work out what his 
tasks and the parameters will 

be. 

“We really only know what 
we have read in the news¬ 
papers,” he said — his first 
priority is to set up the 
secretariat to service the task 
force. 

McCaw has grown up in 
good company. He and Feltex 
managing director and cask 
force member ■ Harold Titter 
strode the corridors of New 
Plymouth Boys High .School 
together and later shared a 
' room at Victoria University’s 
Weir House. 

McCaw studied accountancy 
there and became involved in 
student politics, preceding 
Treasury’s secretary Bernic 
Galvin as president of the 
students association. 

He was appointed student 
representative on the universi¬ 
ty’s management committee by 
a University Council which he 
was later asked to stand for. He 
has been on that council for 11 
years, and Is a life-time member 
of the students association 
• (along with Planning Council 
. chairman Sir Frank Holmes).. 

McCaw joined one of the big 
accountancy firms before going 
-into practice with. Allan 
Higher, now Minister of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs. “He actually left 
-me,” said McCaw of the prac¬ 
tice that was sold before he 
• went abroad. 

Between 1954 and 1958. he 

spent tiifo years working in 
Britain, then twp in Malays; 
again In the footsteps of Titter.; 
■ He returned and joined Hut¬ 
chison Hull in 1959 where he 
has been since. 

He is now a senior partner in 
the firm which — among its 
clients — includes Lion 
Breweries and the Motor Cor¬ 
poration. 

McCaw was on the. secre¬ 
tariat of the 1975 Richardson 
Committee which investigated 
inflation accounting. PttVqf Itt 
reference was 
' g suitable t£* 



system in 1966-67, and made 
some 120 specific recommenda¬ 
tions. More than half of these 
have been Implemented by suc¬ 
cessive governments, but the 
thrust of the report — a major 
shift in the incidence of taxa¬ 
tion from taxes on income to 
taxes on consumer expenditure 

— was never given official 
blessing. 

The present Government’s 
notions of reform have been 
reflected essentially In a series 
of ill-considered ad hoc in¬ 
creases to indirect taxes 
through makeshift sales taxes. 

- Meanwhile, the tax avoidance 
business has blossomed and the 
huge increases in government 
spending have enabled people 
like Wellington property 
developer Bob Jones, Auckland 
taxation lawyer B M GrierBon 
and Dunedin accountant W A 
Beyliss to preach the gospel 
that taxation is legalised theft. 

Then the Planning Council 


entered the controversy with a 
report issued at a time when 
the Government was under 
growing pressure to act, not on¬ 
ly from outside groups, but also 
from within the party and 
caucus. 

Calls for an urgent tax 
restructuring dominate remits 
to the National Party dominion 
conference later this week — 
not for the first time. And 
reform has been endorsed by 
president George Chapman. 

Last week, the Government 
moved to implement stage one 
of the Planning Council’s pro¬ 
posed agenda for prompt, com¬ 
prehensive reform, and so 
defused it as a contentious - 
election-year issue. It ap¬ 
pointed the McCaw task force, 
which enables it to further 
delay implementing fundamen¬ 
tal changes while pointing to its 
readiness to act. 

Typical of the critics, the 
Dominion complained that the 


Government “already has the 
information it needs to declare 
its hand; the will is Lacking." 

The Auckland Star observed 
that “not a few New 
Zealanders... would doubtless 
prefer an immediate tidying up 
of the present system to the dis¬ 
tant promise of a new kind of 
system. Fair taxation would 
seem to be an attainable goal 
right now if appropriate action 
were taken in such areas as eva¬ 
sion and export inventives, let 
alone tax rate thresholds." 

Newspaper scepticism is 
given support by Government 
ministerial statements which 
suggest a continued reluctance 
to promote fundamental tax 
reform. 

Templeton has said that 
some tax reform proposals have 
“wildly exaggerated" the need 
for radical solutions for today's 
inequities. He secs the greatest 
prospects for reform in simply 
shifting from direct to indirect 


taxation and reviewing the ap¬ 
proach to personal income 
taxes which — in his view - 
must continue to provide the 
bulk of Government revenue. 

Tourism Minister Derek 
Quigley cautioned against a 
rushed exercise. Yet the Mc¬ 
Caw task force looks as if it 
must do this. 

Most important, the budget 
made no commitment to tax 
reform. 

The task force comprises 
representatives of conventional 
interest groups and former 
heads of oh-so-conventional 
state departments, and has been 
given a short deadline (a report 
by April). One member of the 
committee is a former Control¬ 
ler of Customs. Another is a 
former .head of the Inland 
Revenue Department. As top 
civil servants, they have been 
directly involved in administer¬ 
ing the taxation system for 
years, during a period when the 
only signs of change have been 
piecemeal tlnkerings. 

The prospects of significant 
reform thus appear remote. 


He has-spent the last two 
months chairing the Health 
Department advisory commit¬ 
tee on computing, which he 
said ruefully “might come up 
with answers." 

The task force which McCaw 
is confident will try to fix a 
more equitable tax base — a 
lower rate over a wider base — 
has not had its terms of 
reference and parameters defin¬ 
ed. 

His first concern will be to 
set up the secretariat of people 
from the public and private sec¬ 
tors. “Until that is done we 
can't move." He has to put his 
own house in order too before 
he commits about half his time 
to reforming the tax system. 

McCaw sees the task force as 
a selection of independent peo 
pie without any particular bar- 
row to push who will work well 
together. “They are independ¬ 
ent and capable of assessing the 
material which is available and 
which they seek. 

The task force will rely heavi 
ly on expertise and information 
and the “great deal of com¬ 
ment, from seminars, in¬ 
dividuals, and' organisations” 
that is already around. “The 
common theme is that the im¬ 
pact of inflation on income tax 
is causing serious distortions, 
and inequities giving rise to ac- 
.. citations of wHoleaale tax 
avoidance. That is building up; 
a virtual’, profession • of tax' 
V avoidance advisors.’* ! 7 , 

The task force, which jnust 
produce an interim report on 
December 7 and. a final one by 
April 1982, will set out the pros 
and cons of alternatives for the 
Government of the day to 
decide on, 

McCaw is aware that the task 
force could find Itself In polity 
areas — like export incentivesi; 
and more pragtoatid. al-Oas. likp; 
the system of tak collection t* 


"As soon as I employed the 
Post Office Savings Bank Direct Credit 
system I started saving money.” 
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'Cue takes its cue: No more shilly-shallying with shale 


From Paga 1 

responsible for scanning the na¬ 
tional importance and feasibili¬ 
ty or ihe project and reporting 
to the Government. 

The Liquid Fuels Trust 
Hoard, which originally recom¬ 
mended the plant, and 
Pctrocoip, which is building a 
methanol plant six kilometres 
away from the synthetic fuels 
plant, have not been consulted. 

When the project has been 
given the necessary go-aheads 
the corporation's structure will 


change. Mobil will have a 25 
per cent shareholding and the 
Government will "underwrite" 
the other 75 per cent. 

The Government is expected 
either to sell part of its share to 
the oil companies which have a 
share in the Marsdcn Point Oil 
Refinery or to make ii public 
issue (as ii bad planned to do 
with Petrocorp). 

The Government owns die 
gas which goes in to the plant 
and which it buys on a tnkc-or- 
pay arrangement from Maui 


Development Ltd. It will also 
own the final product. 

Mobil is paid a tolling fee 
which comprises a 5 cents a 
litre licence fee and a I cent n 
litre caialyst lease. 

Operating costs, depreciation 
and orher factors will provide 
Mobil with a real rate of return 
that the Government has 
guaranteed at 2 per cent with a 
ceiling of 18 per cent. 

The final price of the syn¬ 
thetic petrol will have parity 
with the price of petrol im¬ 


ports. The gas price therefore 
becomes a residual cost after 
Mobil, interest charges and so 
on have been paid. 

The Energy Phut's projected 
price lor Maui gas in 1986 
might, under those conditions, 
be difiicult to meet. 

The fixed hed catalyst used 
in the process has made it olT 
the laboratory table to a four- 
barrel-a-Jay rest plant in New 
Jersey. Four engineering com¬ 
panies have given the process 
the seal of approval, and Mobil 


New Technology: 
the business revolution 
you will neglect at 
your peril. 


The revolution of advanced technology has 
arrived; it will either provide great opportunities 
for your organisation.,.or massive problems. 

To open up the opportunities, find out more 
about NewTech, America s leading New Tech¬ 
nology publication and now available in New 
Zealand. Simply fill in the Fourth Estate Subscrip- 
tion Service coupon HU,.aE>^ 
elsewhere in this issue. IVWWKIMI 



YOUR OWN DOCTOR,SPECIALIST, HOSPITAL. 



Were there when you need us... 

every step of the way. 
Southern Cross Medical Care Society 


HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 9583 Auckland, Phone 775-509 or contact your nearest Southern Cross Office 

listed In your local telephone directory. 
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reports that engineering is go¬ 
ing well. It foresees no problem 
in scaling np the plant. 

Hut the Rand Corporation, 
whose latest report is cir¬ 
culating in draft form, states: 
"Estimates made for projects 
that use commercially un¬ 
proven technology arc 
characteristically biased low 
and are also so uncertain that 
they cannot be relied on at nil." 

The Government's take-or- 
pay arrangement is a 30-ycar 
contract which ends in 21108. 
Since 1973, when the contract 
was signed, the Government 
has paid for a lot more gas than 
it has taken to ensure u rclurn 
to the development company. 

Opinions on what happens at 
the end of the contract diverge. 
One school of thought argues 
that the Government needs a 
big user of the gas to ensure it 
is not in the position of paying 
for gas twice; another insists 
that because all parties have a 
heavy Government involve¬ 
ment “some arrangement will 
be made". 

When the Maui field does 
run out, sonic time after 2010, 
and if neither of the companies 
currently seeking capital 
through public floats hits pay 
dirt, then the synthetic fuels 
plant could feasibly be fuelled 
by wood or coal. 

Hut Energy Research and 
Development Committee 1979 
data suggests that possibility is 
unworkable. To yield ihe same 
amount of petrol as the syn- 
fucls plant is credited with pro¬ 
ducing, 303,750 hectares of 
pine trees — nbout three times 
the size of Kaingaroa Forest — 
would he needed to fuel it 
every year. 


fuels plant, the Peiralsj,' &Y KlaUS Sorensen 
methanol plant and Waits,!' 

borough through a new ouifiH CUE Energy Resources NL 
at or near Waitara." might easily have been called 

ply ur-i’vtr from the a!raj, ‘ rospK .us hit .ho 

iighi \\ jtrara township supply h ^ markel last week with an 
c eciricuy supply and a ^ exploration cm- 

Mation, product pipelines inj l s t s but a year ago Cue 
waste discharge. &s NL believed the 

Submissions to the Plannin; Nevis Valley oil shales were its 
Tribunal have been prepaid No J possibility, 
and negotiations wirh ,t. g ul Nevis has been very 
much downplayed in the Cue 
prospectus and the promoters 
now regard it as a much longer 
term prospect. 

An illustration ol the high 
regard Cue Minerals held for 
Nevis comes in the 1980 Cue 


negotiations with fc 
catchment commission ac 
local councils — which mat 
the tribunal appear tocriiicsi. 
be a farce and a rubber sue: 
— arc well under way. 


The outstanding difieraa 
will go to the tribunal, win- 
will not make a finding wli annual report, 
after the Government has its!' Though unliste , 
a decision. 


Dr Colin Maiden, whose*-’ 
ourful hat of mult, 
responsibility includes eta 
manslups of the Synrhct 
Fuels Corporation and theli f 
uid Fuels Trust Board, says: 
his submission to the Platini:. 
Tribunal which is already, 
public document: “In order t 
match the transport fuel stL- 
SLtflicicncy derived from if; 
synthetic petrol plant :: 
estimated minimum of appr-v 
imatcly 60(1,000 vehicles won!! 
need to be enlivened to CXG 
(by l‘»H5). Tile distributions:! 
cost of enlivening to CNGat: 
the use of methanol to cxitrl 
peliol supplies "would not p* 
vide, by the mid-1980s the lot' 
of self-sullieiency attain# 
through synthetic petrol p: 
diiclion." 

Maiden does say that 


Distances travelled* on a unit amounl of Maui gas wed 
lo fonn each fuel. 


Synthetic Petrol 49 


Methanol 


67 


CNG 


100 
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The Government is responsi- medium-term utilisation of P 5 
ble for building various for synthetic petrol provw* 1 
facilities to service the plant the flexibility to acconuno®* 

(current price tag: $42 million), the progressive introduction 

Birch has conceded that a other indigenous energy 
road bypass around Waitara is resources ... in the lPJ1 » 
necessary to transport equip- term." 

P lanl “J '“veihe Independent tMfgfW®* t 

lock [heir own bridge, which cr siSon Terry, in bis wW; ! 
regard ess would need pr eta.ion of the project, pM* [ 
reconstruction to carry “Though we appear to mal*> - 
marenale to the site. gauli n self-sufficiency, * 

But local concern, likely to be strategy as a whole ^ eaV ^ il L 
the contentious issues when the worse off as our 
Planning Tribunal sits on would be reinforced and alt*’ 

August 4, are effluent disposal native fuels would be cr ° w ^ w 
and water supply. out, closing options for fa 1 ®? 

The locals wanted to take the substitution.’ 
opportunity provided by a Birch’s post-Budget 
large user to put in a regional nouncement of petrol 
water supply and a combined rises and the sharp \ At the time Nevis had com- 

efrluent disposal system. The caused by the removal of P‘ * pared very favourably with 

environmental impact audit control From Run dle on paper, particularly 

recommended that central petroleum gas ought well i «• 

Government "use this oppor- to set tile scene for ah 
tunity to assist in the provision sive breed : of petrol ;■ 
of a regional water supply" and from; the Governityeps pb 
"study the option of puttihg all nership with the fourth WF? 
effluents *■— - 1 -- -’■ -'*• —-— - - 


this 

Australian explorer is a public 
company and part of the group 
which includes Oil and 
Minerals Quest, Wimerbotrom 
Holdings, Zanex, South 
Eastern Resources and Bass 
Strait Oil and Gas. 

Cue Minerals chairman 
Geoffrey Albers says in the 
report the company intends to 
concentrate its activities and in 
particular the Nevis and Wed- 
derbnrn areas. 

Albi-rs describes how “pend¬ 
ing any grant of the licences 
sought, the company actively 
investigated oil shale and coal 
io oil conversion processes and 
carried out initial economic 
studies based on the curt cm 
and indicated state of 
technology.” 

The report notes post 
estimates of Nevis oil shale 
quantities ranged between 7.6b 
million long tonnes to 1898 
million long tonnes, “along 
with an initial 4 million tonnes 
of lignuc." 

But, “it should be stressed 
that no detailed exploration has 
ever been carried out in the 
total area so an increase in Lite 
possible reserves is considered 
highly probable.” 

And "with the potential for 
locating large lignite deposits 
along with the oil shales, the 
company considers this one of 
the most interesting and ex¬ 
citing ventures it has en¬ 
countered. 

“Assuming a plant could he 
established at Nevis a potential 
for in situ reserves of 
700,000,000 bbls of oil is possi- 
: ble. 

"Considering a plant capable 
of 25,000 barrels per day (a 
small commercial plant) using 
part in situ and part surface 
methods some 62,500 tonnes of 
shale would need to be mined 
per day. 

"With the New Zealand 
present consumption at 
135,000 bbls/day Nevis could 
thus provide (even on this small 
scale) 18 to 20 per cent of the 
country's oil needs for some 70 
years at present consumption 
figures." 

Albers told NBR last week 
that the Nevis Valley oil shale 
prospect was viewed as a "ma¬ 
jor exploration target" last year 
— "and that’s what brought us 
to New Zetland after we had 
read about it." 

But he admitted Cue 
Minerals’ enthusiasm had cer¬ 
tainly been tempered a little by 
the recent reports that Rundle 
m 'ghi not be economic after all. 


-— BAA -“'-7 _r f J • 

from : the Synthetic company in : the worldi 


-paper, particularly 

ih 0Ver ^ Ur{ * en was not nearly 
„ - e P^lem at Nevis as it waB 
w «h Rundle. 

_Albers estimated "off the top 
°* tny head" that the oil shale 


would need a world oil price of 
at least $40 a barrel to be 
economic. He said that at the 
time the annual report was 
prepared oil prices were much 
more buoyant — with a spot 
price of $40 to $45 compared to 
around $30 now — and rhe 
economics looked good. 

The information in the Cue 
report had been produced 
because “the Cue shareholders 
were very interested in what we 
were trying to do in New 
Zealand,” according to Albers. 

"Obviously the oil price will 
have to recover, but that 
doesn’t change the fact that 
there is a significant oil 
resource at Nevis and one day 
it will be extracted.” 

Asked what sort of time¬ 
frame was involved, Albers 
replied: "Judging front the 
Rundle comments it may he 10 
years or more — but you can 
imagine why wc were so en¬ 
thusiastic because at the time 
Rundle seemed very exciting." 

Though he agreed ir seemed 
unusual for an Australian ex¬ 
plorer to come to New Zealand, 
Albers said Cue Minerals was 
one of a group of explorers who 
all had a sphere of activities — 
and New Zealand was Cue's 
patch. 

And that meant the company 
regarded the prospects in New 
Zealand highly - "we believe 
the oil and gas prospects are 
equally as good here as in 
Australia.” 

The oil and gas licences came 
up for tender last year while 
Cue was linking at Nevis — 
and ilv.u was h«i\v die company 
became a licence li>»Vk-i for on¬ 
shore explniaiion areas he 
said. 

The two current oil floats 
represent two diflerent schools 
of thought on exploration. 

The Cue issue oll'crs a varie¬ 
ty of Australian as well as New 
Zealand onshore and onshore 
oil and gas prospects, oil shale 
and coal, and opts for a larger 
number of smaller “free carry" 
and royalty interests — with the 
result that the original invest¬ 
ment is a small $4.5 million. 

New Zealand Oil and Gas, oil 
tin- other hand, is going for a 
big bite of the market's 
available risk capital with a $21) 
million float. 

The theory is that a large 
issue will allow the company to 
be a long-term explorer with in¬ 
vestment income initially pro¬ 
viding income to cover most ot 
the expected preparatory 
seismic surveys. 

And to start with, NZ Oil 
and Gas will concentrate on its 
plum licence PL 38113 which 
lies in the Taranaki Fault 
"channel”, next door to rite 
Maui field and the onshore 
Kapuni and McKee fields 
Both prospectuses offer 
detailed geological assessments 
and descriptions, much of 
which will be above the average 
investor. But there is one 
aspect of the two issues which 
everyone will understand, and 
that is the one-third tax deduc¬ 
tibility for subscription monies 
However, this relates only to 
money spent on petroleum ex¬ 
ploration and in that respect 
Cue is probably a little k SB °' a 
"cert". NZ Oil and Gas stales 
unequivocably on Page l that it 
has received written confirma¬ 
tion from the Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue that in terms 
of the Act one third of the 
money subscribed will qualify 
as a deduction. 

The Cue prospectus state¬ 
ment on tax deductions is a lit 
tie more qualified. 

It explains the requirements 
rf the Act, the company’s in¬ 
tention, regarding the types of 


exploration required and the 
company's plan to devote the 
Australian principal’s subscrip¬ 
tion to the coni and oil '.hale ac- 
tivitics, and the local 
subscriber’s investment on oil 
exploration, in order to qualify 
for the deduction. 

While there doesn’t seem any 
reason why subscriptions to the 
Cue float should not qualify for 
the tax deduction, there ap¬ 
pears to he a grey area. The 
prospectus notes that while all 
possible steps will be taken to 
satisfy the IRD’s criteria, the 
final decision is up to the com¬ 
missioner, and leaves investors 
feeling not quire 100 per cent 
sure when it states "the com¬ 
pany is presenting evidence to 
the commissioner with a view 
to satisfying the commissioner 
as aforesaid.” 

But if the two oil and gas 
floats arc all too overwhelming 
for investors, they can always 


stand buck :in<l watch the amaz¬ 
ing scenes 4 jealousy and 
vicious gossiping among 
sharebroker;, about the new 
floats. 

Ii seems the latest weakness 
in the bull market has left a few 
brokcis feeling irritable — and 
the result is a considerable 
amount ol ill feeling on the 
Bourse. 

While the two old rivals, 
Reiwttf and Ot and Jurden and 
Co — brokers to N7. Oil and 
Gas and Cue respectively — are 
quite polite about each other’s 
issues, a number of other 
brokers have been putting the 
knife in. 

But it’s not just the explora¬ 
tion floats that are coming in 
for some rough treatment from 
the broking pundits. 

Amazingly, a "cartel" ol 
brokers is mmonied to have 
been formed with the express 
purpose nf preventing Hendon 


industries L.ul front being 
listed at a big premium. 

The shares are due ««n the 
market this week, bin the cane I 
is apparently unhappy about 
allotniciUK and intends to ham¬ 
mer the share price it it sh»ws 
too much sign of buoyancy. 

Naturally enough, the Well¬ 
ington brokers attribute this 
son of thing to "the childish¬ 
ness of Auckland brokers". 

One broker told NIiR this ac¬ 
tion was ait ideal reason lor 
replacing the Sharebrokers Act 
of 1907 as quickly as possible 
and exposing the Aucklanders 
to the chill winds of compcti* 
lion — outside the club, so ro 
speak. 

“It’s so completely small- 
minded. After all, everyone is 
going to lie making money out 
of ilie issue, including the 
hrokers who deal in the 
shares." 

"These tiddly little coin- 


p.inu"' '.InmMii'l even he un the 
i null' el unless they have Mum 
SI5 million worth of stock to 
id let. As n stands everyone gets 
•fill ,-.r JUfi shares and everyone 
iininedi.iicly becomes n stag, 
which inaans there's always 
selline pressure on the shares. 

Bill at least he doesn't con¬ 
fine liis criticism to small com¬ 
panies. 

He believes that one- of the 
Utndamenial reasons for file 
current markei weakness is the 
“astounding insensitivity" ol 
NZ Forest Products in liming 
its cash issue over several 
months. 

‘■If there is one thing the 
market hales it's uncertainty- 
and yel the NZFP shares don’t 
even go ex the issue for n cou¬ 
ple of months. So the issue will 
hang nver the market and the 
company will finish up virtual¬ 
ly destroying its own share 
price.” 
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For companies and self-employed prolessional 
people, leasing a vehicle through Avis may actually 
cost Ie3s than owning and running the same vehicle 

y °Th S ere are many basic reasons for this: Firstly, In 
most cases all lease payments for business 
vehicles are fully tax deductible. Generally, owner¬ 
ship does not offer this benefit. 

Secondly, Avis leasing means your valuable 
capital Isn't tied up In vehicles and can be Invested 


Instead In profit-bearing assets such-as new plant 
or stock. Avl9 leasing also reduces the impact ot in¬ 
flation because your transport costs are fixed for 
the whole period and your monthly payments are 
made In dollars ol decreasing value. 

Whether you need one vehicle or an entire fleet, 
talk to Avis first. Our consultants will be only too 
pleased to call and help you evaluate leaslngversua 
buying based on vour specific circumstances — at 
no cost and no obligation. 


’s how Avis Leasing saves you time a 


1 - Your choice ol "finance only" or " full 

maintenance" leases. With full maintenance 
leases, all servicing / repairs etc. are included In 
the lease. Under bolh plans all lease paymanls In 
most cases, are fully tax deductible 

2 u Avis leasing means you can have that new car 

now possibly saving maintenance costs on your 
current vehicle. An Avis lease also saves you 
administration lime because car purchase and 
sale problems are removed as are ihe burdens ol. 
day lo day cost control. 

J. Avis will lease virtually any make or model of . . 
vehicle even qmall trucks and vans. 

4. Avis leasing means easy vehicle renewal. Beforer. 
the lease expires. Avis will advise you, of any new 
modBls suitable for your lies!. Ai changeover umo, 
you simply drive In the old and drive away the new. 


Ph Auckland Collect 572.-165 

or write to P.O. Box 14*58, Auckland. 

This leasing service is prodded by - • ; . 

Mutual Hen lal Finance Ltmi led - a member 

oi the Muluai Group ol Companies. 


* . r 


5* Leasing through Avis moves Heel management 
responsibility out of Ihe company Into specialist 
hands. And because Avis is New Zealand's 
largest privaie Heel operator. We have the 
expertise lo advise you on ihe tnosl cosl-ellecfive 
vehicle to suit your specific needs. 

6. An Avis lease won't require you to draw upon 
your credit line because Avis feasing acts as an 
independent source of capital. 

7. As an Avia lease customer, you have access to 
New Zealand-wide back up service. You are also 
entitled to a substantial discount on temporary 
car hire should the need ever arise, Also, il 
required, we'll Send you our Avis Wizard 

Card which assures speedy preferential service 
when you hire Iroin Avis' rental division. 



CAR 
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Muldoon swings tax axe at forest industry 


From Pago 1 

virtually unreported, top 
businessmen, economists and 
analysts at the lunch were “ap¬ 
palled" at Muldoon’s attitude 
towards the indusrry, according 
to one investment expert. 

In his Budget earlier this 
month, Muldoon hinted at 
changes to existing incentives: 

. . in particular we will 
undertake a searching review of 
incentives and taxation conces¬ 
sions available to forest in¬ 
dustries. 

“While the existing incen¬ 
tives have undoubtedly helped 
to develop a strung platform for 
forestry exports, we shall con¬ 
sider whether assistance sit its 
current level for the major 
units can continue to be 
justified.” 

Muldoon took the veiled 
warning u step fun her nt the 
luncheon. 

“We have reached the stage 
today where export incentives 
have become controversial and 
it is being asked whether they 
have net become luu large and 
as a result made it more dif¬ 
ficult for the Government to 
make tax concessions across the 
board,” lie said. 

Ele stunned some nf his au¬ 
dience when lie claimed there 
was no point in paying export 
incentives to forest companies 
when the trees were already in 
the ground and they would 
have to be exported anyway. 

“I have got to say as a matter 
of principle that I have never 
believed chat we should give in¬ 
centives where the activity was 
going to dike place in any 
case," he said. 

“To what extent should we 
subsidise exports when the in¬ 
dustry has nowhere else to go 
but into the export Held. 

“We have a forestry con¬ 
ference coming up and I have 
said in the Budget that after 
that conference has reported 
then we will review ihe forest 


industry in this sense and make 
any appropriate decisions.” 

Just in case his audience 
wasn’t already alarmed, Mul¬ 
doon added: “1 have got to 
repeat that I was in no way en¬ 
couraged or amused when 
Tasman some little time ago, a 
company that has had massive 
assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment when it was in difficulty, 
saw fit to make a soft wage set¬ 
tlement which could have had 
flow-on effects at a time when it 
was still receiving very substan¬ 
tial government subsidies, not 
only in the export field but also 
in respect of siumpagc and in 
other ways." 

The comments came as n 
reminder that the fnrest in¬ 
dustry — the shiircniarket’s 
glutnour star over the last year 
— contains it much higher 


degree of political risk than is 
generally realised. 

Because FCL has only 
recently merged, it is difficult 
to assess the effect of removal 
of export incentives on the 
whole group. But for NZ 
Forest Products, a loss of in¬ 
centives could mean a signifi¬ 
cant fail in profitability. 

In the March 31, 1981 year, 
NZFP earned a $52 million 
profit. The forest giant 
benefited from total incentives 
and investment allowances 
amounting to 544.2 million, in¬ 
cluding export market develop¬ 
ment and export incentive 
allowances of $24.6 million — 
up from $16.2 million in 1980. 

Trotter said it would be 
“completely inequitable” if the 
export incentives were remov¬ 
ed from the lores! industry. But 
he believed the “overwhelming 


economic common sense of an 
across-the-board adjustment to 
incentives must prevail,” and 
the Government would not be 
selective. 

Trotter said he had attended 
the lunch but felt the Prime 
Minister's comments essential¬ 
ly were an amplification of his 
earlier Budget comments and 
Muldoon was signalling only 
that he was looking at incen¬ 
tives. 

He said he agreed that export 
incentives may be due for 
reassessment “at a time of a 
high deficit and pressure for tax 
reform.” But if the Govern¬ 
ment was going to dismantle in¬ 
centives, it had to be consistent 
in the principles it applied. 

“His reasoning that the trees 
arc in the ground and the forest 
industry has nowhere to go but 


export is not a strong enough 
argument in itself," Trotter 
said. 

Removal of incentives had to 
be considered in relation to ex¬ 
change rates and competitive¬ 
ness with overseas producers. 

“The real problem is that the 
exchange rates are not realistic 
— the incentives are not so 
much a handout as a de facto 
devaluation,” he said. 

Tasman's present profitabili¬ 
ty didn't happen by chance, 
Trotter said. In its 1979 annual 
report, "you could see that the 
company made a loss before tax 
incentives, on sales of $103 
million." 

It had reinvested in the ex¬ 
isting plant to improve produc¬ 
tivity. "This doubled the value 
of exports to $200 million, so 
better productivity, assisted by 
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incentives to reinvest, heW 
us to a better profit." 

Trotter said he doubted ih« 
Muldoon had already made up 
his mind, "because he did 2 
he would look at it from da 
point of view of the whole in- 
dustry, following the forestn 
conference findings." 

Current profits were deaf 
live. They looked large, bin 
“we've got plant built in anev 
lirely different cost era where 
the plant is in the books u | 
fraction of its value - 
Tasman's three machines areii 
the books at perhaps Sift 
million, our fourth madiin 
will cost $250 million whirl 
suggests the real value of 
others is nearer $600 million.1 
you depreciated the machine 
on those values the effect e 
profitability would be marked 




The business 
week 


BNZ Finance Ltd proposes a 
l-for-2 remumceahlc cash issue 
at an issue price of $2.00 a 
share. The new shares will not 
participate in the interim divi¬ 
dend for the half-year to 
September 1981. 

DIG Ltd: Final specified 
preference dividend lor the 
year ended July 31, I'JKl is 6 
cents and will be paid oil that 
dale. 

T J Edmonds Lid: Audited 
after-lax profit $821,801 for the 
year ended March 31, 1981 
(Iasi year $926,698 which in¬ 
cluded a capital profit). A final 
dividend of 11 per cent is 
recommended and will be paid 
tax-free from capital reserves 
on September 4. 

Goodman Group Ltd: An 
allotment of 200,000 $1 or¬ 


dinary shares, made as part 
consideration lor the acquisi¬ 
tion of assets, increases the 
issued ordinary capital of the 
company to 12,752,561 shares. 
Greggs Ltd declared its 
takeover offer for Wilson 
Distillers Ltd unconditional. 

Ivon Watkins Dow Ltd lux 
allotted 14,474 shares to 
employees and 5065 shares to 
tin: Dow Chemical Co pur¬ 
suant to the him Watkins Dow 
staff share purchase plan. All 
shares have been fully paid and 
rank for dividend from June I, 
19S1. 

Mace Engineering Ltd's 
takeover bid for Alloy Steel 
(NZ) Ltd increased to $3, and 
was recommended by Alloy 
Steel directors. 

Mineral Resources (NZ) 
Ltd: A placement of 600,000 
shares has been made to institu¬ 
tions at $1 a share in terms of 
the authority granted at the an¬ 
nual meeting. 


The Todd Dealer 
Fleet Plan 

Ask for an objective review of your fleet 


How many limes have you sat at a 
Management or Board meeting and 
talked about your vehicle fleet. 

When do wc replace? How should 
we finance it? what should we buy? 
Should it be 6 or 4? The questions 
are endless and the answers complex. 
Your Todd Dealer can simplify it for 
you. Wc have facts, figures, case 
histories and all the background you 
need. We’ll analyse your fleet for 
you. chart n replacement 
programme and show you the best 
way to finance it. It will be objective 


IUMT 




but we do admit that we will include 
products Tram the Todd Dealer 
range where they are the best 
available. And with New Zealand's 
No. I range of cars and a fast 
growing range of light commercials, 
we can cover a lot of your needs 
outstandingly well. 

So contact your Todd Dealer. 

He'll call and obtain all the details 
and come bnck with an objective 
review. Or write to Todd Motors, 
Fleet Sales Department, Private 
Bag, Porirua. 

TOD 194 


Mount Cook Group Ltd: 
Unaudited profit after minority 
interests for year ended May 
31, 1981 $2,345,433 (last year 
$1,130,917). A final dividend 
of 13 per cent (Iasi year 11 per 
cent) is recommended and will 
be paid tax-lrce from capital 
reserves to those shareholders 
who do not elect payment from 
revenue reserves. 

PDL Holdings Ltd: Con¬ 
solidated profit alter tax, in¬ 
cluding extraordinary items, 
$2,758,802 for the year ended 
March 3) (Iasi veur 
$1,353,717). A final dividend 
of 12.5 per cent is recommend¬ 
ed, making 22.5 per cent for 
the year (last year 16 per cenr), 
with 7 per cent of the final pay¬ 
ment being tax-free. The an¬ 
nual meeting will be held on 
August 26. 

Property Securities Ltd: 
The takeover bid by NZ 
United Corporation will not 
go ahead after an independent 
assessment of Property 
Securities share vnlue; directors 
said the offer price was too low 
in view of the increased profit 
likely for the year ending July 
31 and the real value of Proper¬ 
ty Securities assets. Propsec 
directors were also concerned 
that the offer was to proceed as 
a share-for-share exchange 
without a full cash alternative. 
The “don't sell” notice has 
been lifted. 


Exchange 

rates 

AS at July 23, NZ dollar sells 
at: 


Prudential Building and In¬ 
vestment Society: Unaudited 
net profit for six months to 
June 30, 1981 was $143,407 
(same period lust ycur, 
$117,653). An interim dividend 
of 9 cents a share (lust year 8 
cents) will be paid on 
September 23. 

Smiths City Market Ltd: 
Group after-tax profit for the 
year ended April 3t> was 
$1,070,646 (last year 
5749,116). A linul dividend nf 
8.5 cents :i share is recommend¬ 
ed, making a total of 15 cents a 
share lor the year (last year 14.5 
cents). Directurs recommend a 
I-for-10 bonus issue of or¬ 
dinary shares from revenue 
reserves, which will qualify for 
the 1981/82 interim dividend 
and a l-lor-4 non-renounceiiblc 
cash issue of 1ft per cent 
specified preference shares at 
$1.25. 

Westbridgc Holdings: 
Unaudited net profit $96,700 
for year ended March 31, 1981 
(lust year $74,000). No taxation 


is payable. A steady linal dr.; 
dend of ft per cent with 5 pc 
cent tax free is reconimendtJ 
The annual meeting will \> 
held on September 16. 


Economic 

indicators 

PRELIMINARY figures k 
the June month show a bahna 
of trade in favoui of espor 
worth S15.2 million. A year# 
imports exceeded exports k 
$20.6 million. 

THE population accoidic: 
to the Census number: 
3,167,357 - 37,974 (or 1.2 p: 
cent) more than the 197t> Cei> 
sus. The rate of increase »«» 
down on the 9.3 per «m 
recorded between 1971 and 
1976. The North Island's 
population increased by 2.1 p* 
cent but the South Island b* 
declined by 1 per cent accord 
ing to the latest figures. 
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J.iruijs Smith, firj' 

1.1*1. tiniv pr 

t ’".I iT.IIV |ll 
J Burns 

14*ii r.onv pr 
Ji'hn Eilmoii't 

J Wfibster. Otl» 

12%. conv pr 
J t-l.nlinn 
J Rnilruv 

12.6*.. conv pr 
L W Bu.1l nr. 280 
1?.'-f« rnriv |n 
Luim‘% 60* 

L 0 Hath.m 
9 5".. r.<n« .li'l't 
in.5-.. i i.iiv pi mu 
L ay-land. 5U. 

Iwn. r .0i 
lp"„ i ..riv |M 
1 2"- •.r.nv pr 
L A M Oil. 8‘A 
lusd-imd 

Mjinm.il Corp. 50> 

1 c.'v i cuv pr 
M,nr. Gf'r. 

1 1 , ..n-. pr 
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kn.ii iic 

McAlpmv. 50c 
McKocImiC 
Midland 
1 t '■•i conv pr 
Mm Rusowci-s. 20c 
M O'Brien. 50^ 

12 u ■■ c.w.- pi 
1 5 conv pr 
Montana. BOc 
M-P I M 

Motor Holds. 50c 
Motor Trud. 50c 
5 6%, pr 
1 1,5 f :g conv pi 
MSI Corpn. 50c 
12 c 'c. conv pr 
Mi Cook 
conv pi 

M l M Holds. 50c. 

Mat Insurance. BOc 
Naylor 
5°o pr 

Neil Holdings. 60c 
N Z CniiK'inl 
t-i Z F C. 50c 
I l^iconv pr 
N Z Funn Fori 
1 2°^ conv pr 
1.1*o conv pi 

NZFP 
N Z 1 G 

NZI 10%- conv pi 
N Z Light Loathere 
l-J 7. Motor Bodies 
MZMC 
N Z News 
N Z Petrol. BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steel 
N Z Umleil 
Muh.ikd 
OHIiiis, 50c 
A' 6% pr 
1 2.6% r.onv pi 
'B' 13% conv pr 
1 6% con notes 
Optical 

1 2% conv pr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pevroc Holdings 
PDL HoldB, 50c 
Perm Invest 

Phllllpps & Impoy. BOc 
Printing & Pockoging 
11.6% conv pr 

Progressiva 

12% conv pr 
Prop Securities. BOc 
Prud Building 
Quill Humphries. BOc 
12% conv pr 

Radio Avon. 26c. 
Radio Otago 
Regina ' 

R & W Ho«abv 
Reid Farmers 
.Rapco (NZI, 60c 
Rlgvertex . ' 

Rex Consol 
■ 1 B% coriv pr . 
Rheem, BOc 
Rothmans, 60c 
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R W SauridoiB 
Snlmand 
Sanfoul 
Schotialil 
SenM. 50c 

1 2.5% cmiv |.i 
Si'lhy 

SF iilloruii, EOc 
5 7.5% pi 
Snuih Oiolub. 50c 
12"- coiw in 
Sniilbv C M 
Slim Cioso Hotul 
Sthn Cross Mins, 20c 
S F M 

S[i«'Mlnu. BOc 
I ?*.» cmiv pi 
Stool fi Tube. 50c 
Sue Miny 
Tuyl. >!■? 

1 2“> O’.ii v I’I 

i i.|ihi-mi 

1 2".. I CUIV 1.1 

T I I'iIiimiihI-. 

1 .. 

1.iim-il I 'ulp .4 F ijl 

1 r, iii-. A-.1il.i i |Ti .n. !.Di 
I (JL C.i'iiip. hill 
111 '.. I UllV III 

I 2 1 ... in 

Tr.uv. I Nil i C.ilitt 

U t U. r 'D-: 

U.5 7 W ■■ pi 

t p", ■ I 'llV |'l 

1 .. | .1 

I ll’.ilrd EiM'.l 
IJmli.ifl I'iiI .Li-.tlif 1.1. 5UC 
V.iC-iti" 

1 ?■ . 
i :■ 5 
>.V i-.r iF • 

I 1 h 

V s : ii i« ' 
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0 
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700 

.. 
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95 

360 

07 
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300, 
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231 
365 
275 
35 
85 
280 
395 
40 
I 75 
150 
200 
140 

39 
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70 
75 
143 
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I GO 
1 (»'. 
167 
I /I! 

li f i 

40 
Ell 

t Hi 
tl» 
IClh 
140 
11 !" 

I If. 

II 111 

1 I r . 

m r » 

118 
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240 
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700 
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100 



0 

96 

95 

1500 
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40 

40 

3400 
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7600 
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160 
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4 2''i(> 
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HO 
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39 

38 
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75 

70 

2401' 
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il 

1*13 

1*.6 
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() 
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li 
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no 
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Ml 
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MO 
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250/0' 
210< 
■»0* 
u360' 


PRESTIGE OFFICES 
PORIRUA CITY CENTRE 



16600 
*700 
6800 
' 2900 
2800 
O 

2400 

-2.1300 


Cobham Court & Hagley St 

Anticipated date of possession eery 1982: (our floors each 
2583 sq ft to 2784 sq fl. 

Remaining floors (except ground) available later. 

Rentals 58.65 lo $6.95 per sq fl include floor coverings, ex¬ 
isting partitions, central healing etc. 

Free public car parks adjacent. 

Sole Letting Agents 

99 The Terrace Wellington Tel:729-3H 

^INIATHAN 



H* 


sw SERVICE 


24 

HOURS 


Rejfrigeraiion Air Conditioning 

Computer Rooms 


Auckhmil. 

lliiniiiiuit 

Wctlllnplim 

(UiriKichutvh 

Diiriiidin 

liiM‘r»4irnlll 


Ill :JU!J . 
3900511 
727 CHI? 
797 1«0 
b'i. 116 
llil.fl-iO 


* Hulpf ul 
f Reliable 

* Efficltml 
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Tourism^ fishing stake claim for slice of capital Top-level trans-Tasman meeting on car industry 

by Allan Parker to coincide with the lead-up to The Fishing Industry change and to provide snlii- Zealand is to work inwards created bvth» 

_ „ .l__ v v ' i. r. .. A J .■ 1. ... I. . . / .. ... __. ; ; «... ; -J. .1 ... J ... . 1 : ...S.l. ...I .. r.M.r.rl . ivirl 


CONTINUING concern 
about the level of investment in 
the big energy projects is 
prompting other industries to 
argue their rights to a slice of 
the action. 

Both the fishing and tourist 
industries have published data 
in recent weeks, insisting their 
respective activities are just us 
deserving, if not more so, than 
the “Think Big" projects. 

Basing their nrguments on 
the jobs-lbr-capital equation, 
the fishermen and tourist 
operators insist they can pro¬ 
vide as many jobs as the big 
projects for much less invest¬ 
ment. 

They also say iheir industries 
arc centred on renewable 
resources, whereas some of the 
major projects involve 
resource-depletion. 

1 'hey have timed the pnblica- 
liun of iheir research findings 


to coincide with the lead-up to 
the November election, ob¬ 
viously hoping for a support 
commitment from one or all 
three of the major parties. 

Both industries are already 
major contributors to employ¬ 
ment and export earnings. Fur¬ 
ther injection of capital, they 
believe, will boost oppor¬ 
tunities still further. 

But they are clearly concern¬ 
ed about the implications of the 
one-off projects on the 
availability of capital for expan¬ 
sion. Competition fur funds 
will be fierce if most of the 
large projects get the go-ahead, 
causing interest rates to jump 
as demand for limited funds in¬ 
creases. 

The economic and develop¬ 
ment analyses have been car¬ 
ried out by the Fishing In¬ 
dustry Hoard arid the New 
Zealand National Travel 
Association. 


The Fishing Industry 
Board's Russell Armitage and 
the Travel Association’s Tony 
Stamford have presented the 
data to public meetings. Both 
are clear in their respective in¬ 
tentions. 

Says Armitage: "This cost- 
benefit exercise was not done to 
give us a thrill. If the fishing in¬ 
dustry is to be successful in its 
representations to Government 
and compete for funds then it 
must at least match the submis¬ 
sions of other groups. 

“Gone are the golden days of 
five years ago when the very 
word 'fishing' wns almost like a 
magic fish hook for funds." 

Staniford agrees: “In the next 
four months up until the elec¬ 
tion the major debate within 
New Zealand will be on the 
various growth strategies 
available to us. The country 
particularly needs growth in its 
ability to cam overseas ex¬ 


change and to provide snlii- 
cicnt jobs. 

"The debate will feature 
various slogans such :is 'Think 
Big' and ‘Think Balanced' hill 
the New Zealand National 
Travel Association has set itself 
a task to ensure that one of the 
considerations is ‘Think 
Tourism’." 

By marshalling their industry 
statistics, they reason that each 
job created will cost a fraction 
of the $1.3 million which one 
estimate predicts for job crea¬ 
tion on the big projects. 

For example, the fishermen 
say that a planned development 
programme that could double 
both jobs and exports over the 
next few years would cost only 
$40,000 a job. 

The fishing scenario to 
achieve this result foresees new 
investment of $65 million in 
shore processing and a further 
$150 million in vessels "if New 
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Zealand is to work towards 
maximum domestic content." 

Such investment, .says Ar¬ 
mitage, could double last year's 
total catch by producing ,m ex¬ 
tra JiHl.UfiU tonnes bv the end 
of the decade, with uuue ih.m 
two-lhiids being prmessed 
tbriiugli New Zeahnul l.iciluie-.. 

Oiliet lesuliv 

• A fuilber 'Mill m-.i jobs 
created and up to 4-1 Hit slime 
jobs; 

• An increase in .inmial pn«- 
duct ion value by $125 million 
to $325 million: 

9 A Slut) million a vc.u in¬ 
crease in expuris to $275 
million. 

While urging c.miimi .ib»mi 
future potential tor die in¬ 
dustry ("it will noi he uiioihci 
dairy iiidtisti v"), Armitage 
poims out: “Two of the most 
encouraging figures which 
came out of the (com -benefit) 
study were lliai an additional 
$1 invested in fishing call pro¬ 
duce almost 511 cents m cxpoits 
every year, and one mb in the 
fishing imllistiy equates at 
present lo almost $|5,ih>ii m 
exixiris and $.M,UUi> b.r the ex¬ 
pansion. Very impiessm 
figures." 

The l ravel iiulustiy’-. 
Staniford similarly hopes die 
tourism figures will impiess 
themselves equally mi govern- 
mum. 

A major, nniversiiv-hased 
siiuly into die imltiMiy, boili 
present and jvin-ntial, has v.mi- 
cliuled dial ciim-ni overseas ex¬ 
change earnings are all cady 
wordi $-1 ill» mil I inn ,i yeai 
rather than the $251) million 
shown in Reset ve Bank 
statistics. 

I lie industry also operates a 
millimi ;i year iim-rn.il m- 
diisiiy, says Siainlind, niahng, 
ii a $1 billion a yeai economic 
ii nil “which is huge by 
anybody’s ineasme." 

file industry believes dial Us 
labour-intensive natine is 
equally iiiipmumi in assessing 
its national eionomic and social 
benefit. 

"Ilowevei, mice ag.ain diis is 
not leadilv appicualed because 
ahum one halt ol die jobs 


created by the imW 
Mde the direct totu Lq T 
says Staniford. 

He- cites a sidy la, 
potential for a 

style casino as evidttft x. 

Wrcsi Point hold 
be duplicated 
Zealand it » esumadfc 
would cost some $ 7 fl ^ 
today. It would empty 
7t!U people, therefore pi^. 
one job for every 51%, 
capital investment.” 

Hut he says that funk, 
created in i he area by tb-: 
lumal 24,0(111 visitois&. 
would provide a funfaer. 

jobs. 

"ll these visitors m>: 
overseas and evenly: 
over various markets, t 
addition to the jobs they: 
provide an additiooi 
million per annum b! 
exchange," he S3«. 
overseas calculations k. 
tourist spending, $20 c 
would provide about Ifc 
roughly cu n fir mins 
pic-vious eahulution. 

“So a v.ipiul invest 
$7o million in the ml 
ibisny would proni 
estimated liiiln jobs - 
directly lelaied in th.; 
mini and ‘Jiifl iiidiieoh.' 

Ills associaiion akr 

ihui ilownstre.ua sfc 
would create .uMilioral;* 

'T.v these standard 
tom im industry nuke*:'. 
Hal emitril>uiion* l- 1 
legioiul econoinies ao!' 
in ip u tin illy, to the t- 
i-ioiMMiiy ami this c 
UVognised. 

"hi doing so, time 
doc*, iiui hi ing with it l‘ 
the imdesiiaNe snciali- 
viioiiiiH-iiial cunsef 
associated with uit- 1 
dustries. Tourism role 
pleasant eiiviruiimcni :• 
enhanced by scenic lx*' 
dues not demand br.^ ; 

Both industries ate *> 
their «apiuil msh d**-' 
economic, eiiijilaynxm ■ 
i vnewable-re.source nrpifr 

Whether they l««; 
political limit of the bit! f 
propiuieiits remains tok 4 - 


by Allan Parker 

TWO of the most powerful 
figures in Australasian industry 
meet for talks in Wellington 
next week. 

The chairman of the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission and its Australian 
counterpart, the Industries 
Assistance Commission, are 
getting together as part of a 
regular “home-and-away” 
scries of meetings. 

The tulks will focus on the 
motor vehicle industries in 
both countries. The industries 
have been convulsed by inter¬ 
national and domestic crises in 
recent years and both are facing 


critical probes into their respec¬ 
tive development. 

The Australian commission 
earlier this month released its 
final draft report on post-1984 
protection plans for the in¬ 
dustry there. 

And later this year, the New 
Zealand Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission will begin n 
major probe into the local in¬ 
dustry. 

Next week's meeting he- 
iwccn New Zealand's Ted Tar- 
ram and Australian IAC chair¬ 
man Bill McKinnon will thus 
centre on the two industries 
and the problems encountered 
by the Australian commission 
during its detailed study. 


‘Cottage industry’- 
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An evening with the Laings...making plastic chains. 


A STOKES Valley, Well¬ 
ington, couple arc spending 
nights and weekends at home 
turning out an industrial ver¬ 
sion of plastic money belts. 

The plastic belts — used in a 
variety of industrial situations 
— earn $50,000 a year in ex¬ 
ports to Australia. 

The Laings began sending 
their plastic chains to Australia 
some three years ago. 
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Please rush me my 
wet weather got) 
gear, size _ 


P.O. BOX 42^062, 
AUCKLAND. •. 

Name_j. .. 

Address_ i. 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 


The N.Z. Product Number Association, a com¬ 
pany established by Industry to plan the orderly 
Introduction of product numbering in New 
Zealand, Is seeking an Executive Director. Pro¬ 
duct numbering, which has dramatic and far- 
reaching benefits for exporters, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers, Is essen¬ 
tially a method of assigning an Internationally 
unique number and symbol to consumer pro¬ 
ducts. 

The successful applicant will be a sound ad¬ 
ministrator with the ability to Interpret the 
Association's technical specifications for the 
benefit of printers, packagers, manufacturers 
and retailers, under the overall guidance of the 
Product Numbering Council. The Executive 
Director must have the ability to communicate 
both verbally and In writing with members, poten¬ 
tial members, trade associations and Govern¬ 
ment officials. Some public speaking will be re¬ 
quired. 

An attractive remuneration package will be of¬ 
fered to the right applicant, who will be based In 
either Wellington or Auckland. Soma travelling 
will be required. 

Applications, which w|ll be treated In strict con¬ 
fidence, should be accompanied by appropriate 
testimonials and addressed to: 

The Secretary 

N.Z. Product Number Association Ltd 
Box 11-026 ! . i 

Wellington 


Also coming to New Zealand 
is the lAC's expert on the 
motor vehicle industry, com¬ 
missioner Dick. Sccar. 

The two organisations have 
met regularly — Tarrant 
describes it as "cross- 
fcnilisarion" — over the past 
few years. But this will be the 
first time a commissioner from 
the IAC has come in Well¬ 
ington, reflecting the impor¬ 
tance of the car industry tu 
both national economies. 

A complicating factor is the 
continuing moves towards a 
closer economic relationship 
between the two countries. 

Bur the New Zealand in¬ 
dustry — both assemblers and 
component manufacturers — 
regards the Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission probe into 
its fmlire development as more 
critical. 

Until the domestic market is 
sorted out, any question of i:i- 


tUinalisaiion or inlcgr;iiinn with 
Australia umsi be put aside, iu- 
dusiry representatives here 
argue. 

And as both industries have 
evolved difiermi production 
patterns — ilic Australian 
manufacturer compared with 
New Zealand assembly — 
previous proposals lor a ra¬ 
tionalisation of production be¬ 
tween the two countries looks 
less likely, anyway. 

Given the different namres til 
lilt two indnsiries and the dif¬ 
ficulties each faces, ihe two in¬ 
dustries will almost inevitably 
remain excluded from a CF.R 
link-up uniil both The IAC and 
the IDC reports are completed 
and accepted nr otherwise by 
the iwo governments. 

The New Zeal ltd industry is 
now awaiting the IlHl's 
guidelines I'm iis study. Public 
hearings arc currently schedul¬ 


ed for October with a report 
due next year. 

The IAC, however, has pro¬ 
duced its final report on protec¬ 
tion for the Australian industry 
after 1984. 

It recommended that tariffs 
be reduced from 60 per cent in 
1985 to 55 per cent in 1987 and 
phased down to 50 per cent by 
1990. 

The final package also sug¬ 
gested that ihe H0/2U market 
sharing policy, quant it alive im- 
pon restrict ions and the 85 per 
cent local content plan i>e 
scrapped. 

Rather, the EAC recommend¬ 
ed, duty-free imports of com¬ 
ponents and puns lor domestic 
cars equal to 10 per cent nf the 
wholesale value ■>! production 

should be allowed. 

New Zeal a ml react mil is dd- 
lieu It in gauge. The industry 
here, like its Australian 


idiin lei part, is Mill studying 
the filial report and its likely ef¬ 
fect on tin: New Zealand scene. 
Component inaiinlacturers, 
however, may be more im¬ 
mediately unhappy wiili the 
implications. 

The recommendation that 
duty-free imports of com¬ 
ponents equal to It) per cent nf 
wholesale value could jeopar¬ 
dise New Zealand expom to 
dial market by o|v:mng it tip to 
full mieriunonjl compel limn. 

The status "| the various 
agreements, such .is Nutia 5:7 
arrangements, under the IAC 
proposals is still uncertain. 

Bill tl i hey are lint excludes I 
from the IAC report, trait.- 
Tasman exports froni New 
Zealand could become increas¬ 
ingly dillictilt — yei atunhei 
problem aica for the local in¬ 
dustry to Cl. insider as U ptepalcs 
I'm ihe mi|'oriaiil IIHI study. 


Now a number of factories 
there, including the big 
T.u.hey brewery in Sydney, 
have joined New Zealand users 
from Auckland to Christchurch 
in fitting the product to their 
machinery. 

Total Australian exports to 
date are $90,000, helped by 
Export-Import Corporation 
market development assistance. 
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The first thing that'll catch your eye about the 
revolutionary f'our-O-F-oui' radial is the exclusive 
raised outline lettering Already !ho writings on 
the wall. 

Then you !l notice the distinctive Four-O-f-our 
block tread pattern. It grips like nothing olee 
And when we toM you that its got the inner 
strength of Roiciiubber;-; unique Airnour-Trao 
belt, you I! know why wo believe too wribngs 
also on the wall for Ihe competition 

Put some 
Four-O-Fourc 
on the floor 


Reidrubber 
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cpt is dearly established as the 
leading word processing system in 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 

And now the CPT 8000 Is rated No.i in 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
Corporation in the U.s. 
user satlsfaction-the ultimate 
measure of success. 

The word war s 

been won. [ f>- ’ 





iirfinlr 

WCCII 

ft competitively priced word 
processing system, backed by the 
experience and expertise of computer 
consultants Limited who can guarantee 
DELIVERY NOW. You start saving time 
and money Immedlatelv-not next year. 


we don't believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your Individual 
business requirements are too 
specific. Face-to-face we can show 
you how the cpt can meet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turn the 
word processing war Into an early 
victory. You will find that the CPT Is 
precisely what you need. The victory 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, P.o. Box 2633 
Palmerston North Tel: 71- 654 (72-082 
from 1 July), p.o. Box 1324 
Wellington Tel: 726-007, p.o. box 492 
Christchurch Tel: 792-274 
P.o. BOX 22528 



Computer Consultants Ud 

=COMPUTERS=BUREAU=WORD PROCESSING* 

No. 1 in Word Processing 
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Analysing annual accounts: NZ Forest Products 


by Klaus Sorensen 

WHAT is the real value of NZ 
Forest Products Ltd’s trees? 

Often dubbed New Zealand’s 
"forest giant”, NZFP pursues 
a conservative policy when it 
comes to valuing its forest hold¬ 
ings. And if the latest annual 
report is to be believed, 
NZFP’s forests are worth no 
more than $564 per hectare. 

The otherwise informative 
report, for the March 31,1981 
year, tells shareholders that the 
company has a total holding of 
forest land of205,820 hectares, 
of which 152,429 hectares is 
planted. 

The balance sheet gives a 
total value tor forest assets of 
$116,136,000, and the notes 
show the value of forest assets 
attributable to the parent com¬ 
pany amount to $92,830,000, 
and to subsidiaries a 
$23,306,000. 

The trouble is that the ma¬ 
jority of these assets (the trees) 
are in the accounts at cost. 

NZFP’s forests (excluding 
land) are valued at cost of $43.7 
million, land at cost (being re¬ 
cent purchases) is $12,9 million 
and land at valuation is $36.2 
million. 

Subsidiaries’ forests, ex¬ 
cluding land, arc valued at cost 
of $8.5 million, land at cost is 
$ 868,000 and laud at valuation 
is $13.9 million. 

The directors don't go into 
the whys and wherefores of 
their tree valuation policy, but 
presumably the company's 
third largest assets (niter 
buildings and plant) arc in the 
books at cost, because the direc¬ 
tors recognise the possibility 
that a major forest fire, or 
disease, could play havoc with 
ihe company’s balance sheet if 
the trees were valued at 
''market". 

And trees don't make much 
of a contribution to earnings 
until they reach maturity. So a 
market valuation of such "non¬ 
productive’’ assets would tend 
to diminish the percentage 
return of profits on total assets 
employed. 

But the fact remains that on 
the basis of the company’s 
share price, NZFP shares are 
massively undervalued. 

Several analysts have at¬ 
tempted to assess the market 
value of the company’s forest 


assets and most of them seem to 
arrive at figures between $350 
million and $400 million — suf¬ 
ficient to boost the latest net 
asset backing (based on the 
book values) from the current 
$4.42 per share, to around 
$ 8 . 

The annual report (complete 
with flag-waving family on the 
cover) is an endurance test, 
itself. 

In two sections, the first 20 
pages contain the managing 
director’s review, photographs 
of company operations and a 
dozen different graphs and 
charts detailing the company’s 
production, sales, and financial 
situation. 

The second is the rather for¬ 
bidding “green section” of 24 
pages, crammed full of figures. 

The average shareholder will 
be overawed by this section, 
and that’s a shame, because it 
contains the most important in¬ 
formation of the report. 

While the company con¬ 
tinues to place a low-key valua¬ 
tion on its forests, it has im¬ 
plemented three significant ac¬ 
counting policy changes, 
bound to have a major effect on 
the shareholder’s investment in 
fiiiiirr years. 

The first relates to forests, 
the second to treatment of 
del erred taxation and the third 
to goodwill. 

Together the three i lunges 
increased the net profit lor the 
March 31, 1981 year by $4.8 
million. 

The directors explain that 
until recently the company’s 
forests were all close to the ma¬ 
jor Kinlciih and Wliakatnne 
mills and these forests were 
managed to provide a continu¬ 
ing supply of wood. 

But "new forest areas are be¬ 
ing established further afield 
(eg in Northland) to provide 
future additional supplies of 
wood for present operations 
and for industries yet to be 
established. 

"For some years ahead these 
new forests will make no con¬ 
tribution to profit and are 
classified as development 
forests. 

"Previously it has been the 
practice to capitalise costs in¬ 
curred in establishing develop¬ 
ment forests for only a few 
years after planting. Beyond 
that point, as for the produc¬ 


tion forests, all costs were 
charged against income in the 
year in which the costs were in¬ 
curred, even though the forests 
were not productive." 

The directors say that “with 
the continuing planting of addi¬ 
tional forest areas this practice 
would increasingly understate 
profit and the board has, 
therefore, decided that for the 
1980/81 financial year and in 
future all costs incurred on 
development forests will be 
capitalised until such time as 
these areas become revenue 
producing." 

This change in accounting 
policy resulted in the capitalisa¬ 
tion of forestry development 
costs of $3,8 million in the 
March 31, 1981 year, wliich 
would previously have been 
treated as revenue expenditure. 

The second change relates to 
a decision not to accrue defer¬ 
red taxation in respect nf tim¬ 
ing differences relating to ac¬ 
celerated depreciation of new 
plant. 

The directors believe con¬ 
tinued purchases of new assets 
will result in increases in ac¬ 
celerated depreciation ami tim¬ 
ing differences. 

The directors note ihui “as at 
March 31, 1980, the provision 
for deferred taxation in the con¬ 
solidated balance sheet stood at 
over $38 lllilliun. 

"The main amirilniimi; fac¬ 
tor in the build up in this provi¬ 
sion is the liming difference 
arising from depreciation 
which is written off on nil ac¬ 
celerated basis in early years for 
taxation purposes but spread 
evenly over the economic life of 
assets in the accounts. 

“Timing differences between 
the two sris of records have 
been recognised by making 
provision for deferred tax.” 

They say continuing acquisi¬ 
tion of new assets, "on which 
the departmental allowance ex¬ 
ceeds that written off in the ac¬ 
counts in early years is ex¬ 
pected to result in further in¬ 
creases rather than reductions 
in the timing differences in the 
foreseeable future." 

And while the existing provi¬ 
sion is needed to refiect the 
long-term tax liability, the 
directors are satisfied it need 
not be increased. 

“In future, deferred tax will 
not be accrued in respect of 
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Detailed report . . . but Interest 
can flog- 

timing differences unless they 
are expected to rcveTse ami 
ilre-refrerc risuli in lux payments 
within the foreseeable future.’' 

The result ii. that the latest 
profit benefited from a $1 
million reduction in the tux 
chained against ourent in¬ 
come. 

The directors have dciidcJ 
that where goodwill has tradi¬ 
tionally been written off in the 
year of acquisition this item 
will now be carried forward in 
the balance sheet — subject to 
an annual review that the good¬ 
will continues to exist. 

In 1981 the company staged a 
major recovery on its sirike- 
plagurd 1980 results by in¬ 
creasing profit from $29 
million to $52 million after a 
rise in sales, from $411.6 
million to $544.3 million. 

The accounts show that local 
sales momentum outweighed 
export progress — local sides 
were up from 70.4 per cent of 
total sales to 74.9 per cent 
($4075 million) and exports 


declined as a proportion of total 
sales, from 29.6 per cent to 
25.1 per cent ($136.8 million). 

The report provides separate 
bar graphs for product sales, 
unit production and sales dollar 
distribution. 

In product sales, paper and 
building materials srood out, 
rising from $139 million to 
$186 million, and $134 million 
to $203 million, respectively, 
while the other products 
recorded much smaller in¬ 
creases. 

Pulp sales were up from $46 
million to $53 million, paper 
board was up from $46 million 
to $49 million, nmltiwal) bags 
were up from $23 million to 
$26 million and "other” was 
up from $24 million to $27 
million. 

The main tonnage produc¬ 
tion increases came front pulp; 
tip from 361,U0f» tonnes to 
437,1X10 tonnes, anil paper up 
from 225,0110 to 276,000 
tonnes. 

Paperboard production was 
static at 88,000 tonnes (even 
though dollar sales were up), 
and i he only production 
decrease cante from wallboard 
— falling fmm 8,69-1,000 
square metres to 7,332,Out*. 

The Miles dollar figures saw 
the share of materials ami casts 
fell from 55.H cents In 54.6 
cents and Unit of wages and 
salaries rise marginally from 
27 2 cents to 27.3 cents. 

Depreciation li-11 from 1 
Cents to 3.5, interest was down 
from 4.i* vA-inv to 4.1 ll-iji*. imd 
taxation fell twin 1.3 cents to 
ft.9. The main incrc-ises were m 
leiained earning*, up from 3.4 
cents to 6.3 cents, and 
dividends, from 3.2 cents to 3.3 
cents. 

The profit and loss account 
shows the operating profit — 
before depreciation rose from 
So7.2 million to $87.6 million 
(operating costs are not detail¬ 
ed) which, less depreciation of 
$18.8 million compared with 
S16.6 million in 1980, left an 
operating profit of S 68.8 
million, a 36 per cent rise on 
the comparable figure of $50.5 
million. 

Investment income was up 
from $3.5 million to $7.7 
million, while interest costs and 
exchange losses totalled $24.4 
million compared with $18.8 
million last year. 


The net tax. provision was 
down from $5.3 million to $4.5 
million and the notes to the ac¬ 
counts show this was after an 
increase in total deductions 
from 523.6 million to $44.3 
million — including a rise in 
export market development 
and export incentive 
allowances from $16.2 million 
to $24.6 million. 

The profit also benefited 
from a stout recovery in 
associate company profits — 
NZFP’s share went from a 
$284,000 loss in 1980 to a $4.2 
million net contribution in 
198). 
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. . steeling up 
affucterl r.locks. 

M.tii.iuiny directw Doug 
Walter provides detailed 
analyst*, of the company''. 
Imim’iicv. year and the factors 
v.hkh alVeered subsidiaries and 
:ismk tales, and in panic alar 
emphasises the effect the need 
in rebuild stosks lollnwini: lire 
Kinleirh sirike in early 1980 
had on ilie company’s business. 

But there arc a couple of 
out is dons. New Zealand's sec¬ 
ond largest company ought to 
be able to come up with a defin¬ 
ed dividend policy — par¬ 
ticularly in view of the con¬ 
troversy which has surrounded 
NZFP's dividend track record 
— and shareholders might also 
have appreciated a glossary of 
terms in the report. 

After all, how many of us 
know what tall oil rosin is? not 
to mention fractionated crude 
tall oil, anthraquinone, perlite, 
expanded perlite, or even the 
difference between fib re board, 
particleboard or paperboard. 


Mortgage Funds 
Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposal. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000, only prime pro¬ 
posal considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to;— 

Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 
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Now a filing system for floppies that really works 

EICHNER SYSTEM 


Roppy Disks are fragile. Eichner Diskette bousing will 
completely protect each floppy In its own pocket: so 
your floppy will stay perfectly flat and pressure-free. 

The unique crimping design of the file provides 
"cushioning” for the diskette when the file la either open 
or closed. Sizes for both 8 inch and Mini Disk. 

Portable "fan" files house 20 "Floppies" Desk or Wall 


mounted stands house 20 
floppies or 40 mini discs, Rotary 
stands rotate on smooth 
ball bearings and can 



<( afrecBA merchant • ■■; 

- i Iran FINANCE LTD it:'-. 
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house up to 200 floppies or 400 'mini discs. Mlnkfiscette 
binders provide easy portability arid fast access. 

Write lor fulty Illustrated leaflet: 

ACCO INTERNATIONAL (N.Z.) LTD 

box 6382 j» r%r+r\ 

WELLINGTON. AUUU 
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W YOU’RE 

NOT GETTING 



YOU MAY BE 
HAST IN 

■TIME! 


Add Newsweek tn your media mix and 
experience the lux uiy of extending your 
reach without spending more money! 

Newsweek on new upgraded stock has 
seen a massive 22% circulation increase 
in 1980. 

If you think that sounds a little too 
good to be true, ask your Agency to dig out 
our booklet “The Good News from Newsweek 
The evidence for our case is all derived from 
current McNair Print Readership Surveys 
and will open your eyes to one of the most 
cost-efficient magazines in New Zealand 
today. 


Here’s a sample 
comparison from the study, 
illustrating the way in which 
Newsweek can be included in a 


SCHEDULE 1 


media schedule at virtually no 
extra cost, with startling results:- 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Men 20+ (Socio-economic level 1) 

POTENTIAL REACH: 55,000 MEDIA: MAGAZINES - FULL PAGE 4 COLOUR (U.S. DOLLARS) 

-SCHEDULE 2 SCHEDULE 2 OVER SCHEDULE 1 

= +$410 


= $13,480 


Insertions 
TIME: 8 

NEWSWEEK: 0 
TOTAL: 8 = $13,480 

REACH (Target audience) = 25,000 (46.3%) 
RATING POINTS = 222 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.8 

just one of 15 cases illustrated in the 
booklet where the addition of Newsweek 
to a schedule can extend reach 
considerably for no more, and often 
actually less money. 

On cost efficiency alone, Newsweek 
warrants inclusion in your agency’s media 
mix.If it’s not there, ask why. Because 
if it's not there, chances are you’re not 
getting your share. 


Insertions 

TIME: 6 = $10,110 

NEWSWEEK: 6 = $ 3,780 

TOTAL: 12 = $13,890 

REACH (Target audience) = 28,000 (51.9%) 
RATING POINTS - 233 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY - 4.5 

r^ mmmmammmmm - “ - -- -I 

Clip this coupon for our free booklet, 

| “The Good News from Newsweek". 

I OK, surprise me. Please send me the above 
literature. 


EXTRA COST 

INSERTIONS - +4 

REACH (Thrget Audience) = +3,000 (5.6%) 
RATING POINTS = +U 

AVERAGE FREQUENCY = -0.3 


Mr J. Scull, Media House (NZ) Limited 
P.O. Box 37094, Parnell, Auckland 1. 

NAME:...... 

ADDRESS:. 


COMPANY:. 
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Marketing 


‘Rejuiced’ apples — a successful market exercise 


by Grev Wiggs Burned was drunk at breakfast 


DBSPITE all the dizzy 
forecasts for the future of our 
horticultural industry, apples 
are still our major horticultural 
crop and our biggest single 
export-earner in this field. 

Qut of every 10 apples we 
grow in an average year, we 
manage to chomp through a lit¬ 
tle over three and b half 
ourselves, we export nearly 
four and a half and we process 
two, making a nice profit along 
the way. 

But orchardists have a habit 
of expanding the areas devoted 
to pip fruits and the annual 
crop size has been growing at 
what has been described as an 
incredible rate. 

On the receiving end of this 
crop is the Apple ami Pear 
Marketing Board which is lock¬ 
ed in to tiie situation where it 
must huy all the fruit offered to 
it by the 1300 orchardists who 
supply the board. 

The textbook answer to the 
problem of increased produc¬ 
tion is simply to sell more. And 
that answer raises more ques¬ 
tions — sell more what and to 
whom? 

We can’t sell any more whole 
apples in New Zealand. By 
eating our way through about 
one-third of the crop each year, 
we have established ourselves 
as the highest consumers of 
pip-fruit in the world. And, 
with a stationary population, 
there is no growth in consumer 
numbers. 

In the export market wc are 
scraping hard to hand on to 
the business wc already have 
and the marker for our pip fruit 
is contracting rather than ex¬ 
panding. 

Thai leaves the Apple and 
Pear Marketing Board with 
just one avenue for further ex¬ 
ploitation — the 20 per cent of 
the crop that goes into the 
“processed" category. In reali¬ 
ty, this is largely represented 
by the well-known Frcsh-up 
range of apple juices. 

How the board succeeded in 
carving a new slice out of the 
drinks market without affecting 
its current holding was the sub¬ 
ject of a recent address by the 
processed products marketing 
manager, John McKay, lo the 
Wellington branch of the 
SMEI. 

The complex fruit juice and 
beverage market was first 
thoroughly examined and 
researched. A cursory glance at 
any supermarket’s shelves will 
reveal a range of canned and 
bottled fruit drinks, fruit cor¬ 
dials and even fruit nectars plus 
a bewildering assortment of 
powdered drinks sold as drink 
flavours, beverage flavours and 
breakfast drinks. 

Fresh-up held a commanding 
75 per cent of the juice market. 
But fruit juice was considered 
expensive by consumers and 
over half of the Fresh-up cen¬ 


time. 

When children came home 
from school, they were general¬ 
ly given the cheaper drinks 
made from powdered 
beverages. 

“To make some inroads into 
the powdered drink share of 
market we decided to introduce 
a concentrate,” said McKay. 
“This was simply our present 
product with a high percentage 
of water extracted. It then 
needed only the addition of 
water tn be reconstituted into 
our Fresh-up juice. 

“We could see big savings in 
the cost of cans, a reduction in 
freight and storage costs. This 
would result in a lower-priced 
product in the hands of the 
housewife.” 

The necessary product 
research and development was 
conducted and the product 
readied for a test marketing ex¬ 
ercise in Christchurch in June 
1979. 

The budget «f $54,000 allow¬ 
ed for TV, press, introductory 
price-olVcouponing and further 
research. 

“The brief to the agency,” 
said McKay, “stressed that it 
was not an expensive product 
on u per litre basis, that it saved 
the customer up to -10 per cent 
■hi the while juice price and it 
was easy to make." 

The te'.t market operation 
proved that the hoard Iwd a 
consumable product and also 
one which was price sensitive, 
making it lespoiisive t»» 
spec lulling ellhrts. 

An interesting psychological 
reaction in the product emerg¬ 
ed from post-test research. 
Some consumers were a little 
suspicious of the concentrate 
idea. With the addition of 
water did it cease io be a 
iiiitiir.il product? Was it still 
pure? Were all the fruit juices 
watered down? 

The board learned to deal 
with these misgivings through 
in-store demonstrations and 



naxt stop 


Australia. 


are tailored for n pre¬ 
determined market segment. 
This one had to devise n new 
market slm and a prudnei to lit 
ii. Moreover, it had to comple¬ 
ment, nni cannibalise, the 


shares enjoyed by its existing 
products. 

It was a tight technical exer¬ 
cise, guided by research and 
conducted with skill. 

There are still more heights 
for the Apple and Pear 
Marketing Board to scale. 

Australian consumption of 
fruit juice per head is five times 
that of ours, John McKay hap¬ 
pily told his SMEI audience. 

Self-applied 
PR treatment 

ONE of the well-serviced 
clients of the public relations 
firm, Consultus New Zealand 
Ltd is — Consultus. 

This company believes in 
taking its own medic iuc in 
large doses. It begun with its 
launch a little over a year ago 


when the PM was the guest of 
honour. 

Now Consultus has chalked 
up what is probably another 
fust in its field with the 
publication and dissemination 
to clients and staff of its first 
annual report. 

The well-produced docu¬ 
ment provides an appropriate 
vehicle for demonstrating to 
clients and prospects that the 
company is financially suc¬ 
cessful and for recounting 
achievements and progress to 
date. 

We note that the cost of com¬ 
pany advertising and promo¬ 
tions represents 2.9 per cent of 
the total expenditure and that’s 
u respectable appropriation in a 
service business of this size and 
type. 

The directors’ report over 
the signature of Robin CLulec 
concludes with this statement: 
"We are not slavish devotees to 



Robin Ciulae... following own 
example. 

the concepts of'Publish and he 
damned' or 'All publicity is 
good publicity’. We simply 
believe that it is usually better 
In he open than silent.” 

— Cirev Wiggs. 


tastings. 

In 1980, the product was 
released in the rest of the South 
Island in August, in Auckland 
in October and in Wellington a 
month later. 

The national launch through 
1980 cost $208,000. The net 
profit before tax was $154,000. 
The loss of $54,000 was being 
liquidated at a rate which 
meant the product would be 
paid back in a period of two 
years. In terms of made-up 
drink, volume of Fresh-up 
juices was increased 34 per cent 
in 12 months. 

McKay attributes the success 
of the operation to “getting the 
product right and getting the 
sales communication right." 

An onlooker might see it dif¬ 
ferently. Most marketing 
operations start out to obtain or 
enlarge market share. This one 
was motivated by a need to 
dispose of additional raw 
material. Most marketing plans 
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It can 



Sooner or later there comes a time in the life ot eveiy business 
when ordinary communication methods are not enough. Physical 
despatch is too slow. Toll calls become too costly, too inefficient, too 
inaccurate. Deadlines are missed, mistakes happen. That’s the time 
when you need a Xerox 485 Telecopier. 

Using a Xerox Telecopier and your telephone you can send a cleat 
crisp black and white copy of words, pictures, or diagrams, anywhere 
in New Zealand or the world. They'll arrive in the exact form you 
sent them, just as if you’d physically handed them down the 
telephone. And you can do it in seconds, anytime of: the day or night 
To be efficient a business needs clear information, quickly. 

Which is why to be efficient a business needs a 485 Telecopier 
Contact us and well tell you more. 

The Xerox"485Telecopier. 

RANK XEROX' 

•Xerax and Hank *»« rrgiMruJ trjdemulu 
of Rank X»ro« »N 7 . > Limited 
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TO: Mr T Ross « 

Rank Xerox NZ l.iimuti, 

PO Box 5948, Auckland. 

tioii’i puviiily luw * 
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menu nr infcmiuiiwi hy phoni. 
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NAME:. 

POSITION: . . 
f COMPANY: . 
t ADDRESS: . 
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We’ll show you all 747s are not 
created equal 


The facts: 

The specification of the unique 
Air New Zealand 747 created the 
world’s finest expression of this superb 
aircraft. 

From the superlative comfort of the 
Reca.ro sleeper seat through to the finest 
detail of service, there has never been a 
more spacious, restful and quietly 
luxurious atmosphere than that 
encountered in the 747 Air New Zealand 
First Class cabin. 

The Pacific Class on the upper deck 
brings new prestige and comfort to 
economy air travel. There’s more space, 
special seating and in-flight service 


includes free headsets, complimentary 
liquor and wines and a menu with a choice 
of meals. 

The 388 economy seats are laid out in 
four spacious rooms and wherever you are 
seated you can enjoy generous leg room 
for maximum comfort. 

So no matter what class you’re 
travelling, with Air New Zealand you’ll 
feel more than equal to the best. 

Air New Zealand 747 
Serving Australia, Singapore, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, Fiji. 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific's Number One 


s* air new zeaiann 
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CAD 


by Nell Scott ( 

HARD on the heels of the Mt * 
Erebus crash report, and the ( 
Ombudsman's inquiry into the 
Newtands beacon fiasco, the 
Ministry of Transport's civil t 

aviation division has taken c 

another caning, this time at the 
hands of District Court Judge $ 

Graham (the author of the 1 

leading textbook on transport ( 
law in New Zealand). 

The occasion was the trial of 
an Air New Zealand pilot on ! 
various charges alleging breach | 
of Civil Aviation regulations 
and dangerous (lying. < 

Among other things, Judge ^ 
Graham found that: 

• CAD had used a "scatter c 

gun approach” -in laying 
charges; - 

• Charges were brought 
against the pilot witlumt any at¬ 
tempt to hear his side of the 
story first; 

• A CAD air traffic controller 
(a prosecution witness) had to 
be warned of the dangers of 
seif incrimination when giving 
evidence about the matter; nnd 

• The pilot was "completely 
exonerated”, and the charges 
should never have been laid. 

The whole thing started early 
one morning last December, 
when Cnpmin \V M 11 Cun I i ll'c 
was piloting an Air New 
Zealand Fokkcr Friendship 
from Wellington to Auckland, 
via Palmerston North. 

The weather above 
Palmerston was marginal, and 
the aircraft spent almost an 
hour in a holding pattern 
waiting for visibility tu im¬ 
prove before being cleared by 
Ohakco uir traffic control to at¬ 
tempt a landing. 

However, in the course of his 
approach Captain Cunliffe 
judged the visibility to be too 
poor, and accordingly followed 
the "missed approach” pro¬ 
cedure. He then spent JO 
minutes "going for a drive 
around the Manawatu” before 
getting clearance to attempt a 
second approach. On this occa¬ 
sion he successfully landed. 

However, for reasons which 
are not clear from the judgment 
the first officer on the flight in 
question regarded Cunliffe's 
flying as unsafe. She lodged a 
complaint which led to seven 
charges being laid against 
Cunlifle alleging breaches of 
regulations and dangerous fly¬ 
ing, in respect of both landing 
approaches. 

This caused Judge Graham 
to complain about the "scatter- 
gun approach to the charging 
of a defendant ... every possi¬ 
ble shot is fired at him in the 
hope that one will hit. This 
type of approach to prosecu¬ 
tions has never found favour 
with this court and never will.” 

In fact, Judge Graham found 
the first officer to be "totally 
unreliable as a witness.” Her 
original report to Air New 
Zealand contained errors, her 
testimony in court was vague 
md at times inaccurate. 

In the final outcome the 
judge told Cunliffe that “your 
flying on this occasion cannot 
be complained of. . . you are 
completely exonerated.” 

But CAD was not ex¬ 
onerated. For a start, the whole 
episode raises questions about 
the air traffic control pro¬ 
cedures. It seems that mast of 
the Manawatu area is under 
Ohakea Air Traffic Control, 
with only a small “island” 
around Palmerston North 
under that airport'B ATC. 

An olrrrofi nflatoe rtnt rtf 


Ohakea’s control, and into 
Palmerston North’s, in the 
course of its approach to the 
airport. 

In this particular case the 
transcript of tapes from the two 
control towers suggested that 
"it could well be that there was 
some misunderstanding be¬ 
tween Palmerston and 
Ohakea." 

-The impression from the 
judgment is that Ohakea 
understood Palmerston to have 
given a clearance for landing. 
Palmerston, however, seemed 
distinctly suprised to find itself 
with an sircrafl. 

The judge’s major criticism 
of CAD, however, related to its 


handling of the prosecution. 
Basically it was sloppy. No in¬ 
cident report was ever filed by 
any in the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port. 

The transcript of the control 
tower tapes was handed over to 
Air New Zealand on the 
airline’s request, even though 
"these tapes and the transcript 
are the property of the New 
Zealand Government." 

The judge went on to suggest 
that if an airline wanted such 
transcripts it should have to say 
why, and a decision to release 
them should only be made at 
head of department level. 

Turning to the actual 
preparation of the prosecution 


case, Judge Graham was con¬ 
cerned that the first officer's 
evidence was not briefed before 
the information was sworn. If 
this had been attended to it 
would have shown that the 
charges were unfounded. 

Most seriously, though, "the 
captain was never interviewed, 
never asked for an explanation. 
In my lime on the hench and in 
my years acting as Crown 
solicitor for the district of 
Nelson, and Crown counsel in 
the Crown Law Office 1 have 
never seen a case where the 
prosecuting authority has not 
first approached someone 
against whom allegations are to 
be made, warned that they are 
not obliged to make a state¬ 


ment, but nevertheless given 
the opportunity to make an ex¬ 
planation . . . 

“Here the informations were 
Laid without the captain being 
interviewed, without the first 
officer's evidence being brief¬ 
ed. The first knowledge the 
captain had of these charges 
was when the summonses wcie 
served on him by a policeman, 
something which iu my view 
should never have happened. 

"I say without hesitation that 
if these matters had been prop¬ 
erly investigated these charges 
would never have been 
brought." 

With an equal lack of hesita¬ 
tion Judge Graham awarded 


Cunlifle $2500 as costs under 
the Costs in Criminal Cases 
Act, plus travelling, accom¬ 
modation and witnesses ex¬ 
penses for two defence counsel 
and all defence witnesses. 

Moreover, he specifically 
ordered that these costs be paid 
by the Ministry of Transport, 
rather than by a special 
parliamentary appropriation — 
in other words, ir cuts into the 
ministry's already-voted 
budget, and should therefore 
be at least a link' painful. 

So, it rather looks as ihough 
CAD gut things wrong — badly 
wrong, at all sorts nf levels. 
Perhaps we should be glad that 
on this occasion, at least, the 
consequences weren't terminal. 


To those who gave up the comforts 
of a good hotel for the sake 
of their travel allowance- 
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You can still afford everything 
atThe Establishment. 


When you’re away on business 
you don’t need to give up all the 
comforts of home. Establishment 
hotels believe in real value for 
money. They offer a warm 
welcome, good quality 
accommodation, fine food and a 
great atmosphere. So next time 
you're planning a trip keep Us in, 
mind. You won’t have to give up the 
comforts of a good hotel for the 
sake of your travel allowance. 


For more details and rates 
including our special ‘Layzaway’ 
Holiday Plan call: 

Establishment Hotels Sales Office 
PO Box 21, Auckland 
Telephone: 543^169 
Telex: NZ21912 
Book through : 

instant 

Auckland 794-660 
Wellington 850-754 
Christchurch 64-686 
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A SPECIAL REPORT FROM GOVERNMENT LIFE 


*59.400.000 


oo 


"This is the highest sum ever 
added to our policyholders' cover 

The bonus allotment this year amounts to at 
least $33 in additional cover per $1,000 insured plus 
past bonuses on all current Whole Life policies. In 
addition, for the first time we are paying a special 
additional bonus of 15% of the total bonuses on any 
policy if it matures or becomes a claim during the 
next twelve months, from 1 July 1981. 

There are several reasons for tnis outstanding 

performance. 

All our investment funds are professionally 
invested to maximise yield within acceptable risk 
levels. Our capable and expert fund management 
team carefully research market trends for the 
highest possible return. 

All Government Life funds are invested in 
New Zealand. No money goes overseas. Farming, 
energy/ tourism, housing finance for policyholdei 
and all matters relating to a "better New Zealand 
are given special consideration in our investment 
Strategy- 

Government Life is the only fully mutual life 
insurance office owned by the people of New 
Zealand. Our jpolicyholders are our only 
"shareholdersAll profits are returned each year in 
the form of this additional bonus cover. 

Tin’ Old Auckland Custom House. As well as 
hni'ing a muni invest went Government Life is 
pleased nil/ only to lv able la preset iv pari of our 
heritage bit/ also to foster arts and eullure in 
blew Zealand, 


ers 
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Out Hamilton office, 
the tallest building 
on the skuline. 



Financial Results for_ 

year ending 31 December 1980 


GROSS INCOME 

Premiums 

Investments 

TOTAL 


1980 

$in 

56.4 

55.8 


112.2 


EXPENDITURE 

Policy Claims 
Taxes 

Administration. 

TOTAL 


1980 

$m 

40.5 

5.0 

59 A 


Our Funds are invested in: 


Properties 

Loans on Mortgage, etc. 
Government and Local Body Loans 
Company Shares and Debentures 
Net Current Assets 


Total funds 


109.3 

.■•1693 •. 

^583j6“ 
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"The highest ever bonus 
distribution 

allotted to Government Life 
Policyholders" 



We've changed more than 
our symbol at Government Life 

Our symbol and corporate 
indentity programme exemplifies 
our commitment to our policyholders. 

We're building on the foundation of a' 
proud history and heritage and 
looking ahead to change with the 
times. 

We are constantly seeking new 
and better ways to serve New Zealanders 
and their needs — with progressive ideas, sound 
management and innovative products. 

Government Life has a dynamic 
new marketing direction 
and innovative management. 

As part of our new marketing approach, we've 
recently conducted extensive research throughout 
New Zealand to determine current consumer needs 
and attitudes. 

The results of this research will lead to some 
dynamic new products designed to meet the 
changing lifestyle and needs of New Zealanders. 
The changes we're making at Government Life will 
no doubt nave a profounaeffect on the entire 
insurance industry in this country. 



Government Life's Advisory Board is made up of industry leaders from 
around the country. . . .. 
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Long term strategy is an essential aspect of our 
overall marketing strategy and growth plans. In 
addition to our marketing team and Executive 
Committee, we also have the benefit of a unique 
Advisory Board. This Board is comprised of 
business and industry leaders throughout the 
country, who assist in monitoring the changing 
economic climate and help us in our future planning 
and direction. 

Government Life is also in the process of 
recruiting additional professional individuals to join 
our team of representatives. Our new training 
program is intense, challenging and produces 
impressive results — our representatives are highly 
qualified to give the best possible service to our 
policyholders. 

This year is only the beginning 

Our outstanding financial results and 
accomplishments during the past year prove that 
Government Life is on the move. And well 
continue to keep looking ahead — with sound 
management, progressive ideas, and a commitment 
to meet real consumer needs in a challenging world. 

This year is just the beginning of the new 
Government Life. 






Hutton Peacock, Commissioner 


MACKAY KING CLIMB 
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by Ann Taylor 
THE high dam at Clyde might 
sink Ministry of Works site 
workers but contractors, still 
waiting for tender documents, 
could ride overseas from there 
on a new tide of demand for 
local expertise. 

The World Bank is planning 
to spend $30 billion on energy 
projects irt developing coun¬ 
tries (we don't qualify) over the 
next five years and economist 
Dr Julian Bharier was here this 
month to encourage local con¬ 
sultants and contractors to 
tender for projects in the Asean 
and Pacific area. 

He said the bank had made a 
mistake by not investing in 
hydro projects — "many coun¬ 
tries would now be happier if 
we had,” he said. 

Geothermal, hydro, fuel 
wood plantations, biogas, solar 
and natural gas developments 
are being investigated and 
financed by the bank in coun¬ 
tries which have, been hard hit 
by sharp rises in energy costs 
and the "deforestation crisis". 
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Overseas opportunities for contracting expertise 


The bank is trying to en¬ 
courage domestic energy pro¬ 
duction ro reduce the size of oil 
bills which have turned atten¬ 
tion to previously uneconomic 
energy sources. 

Bharier talked to Treasury 
and Ministry of Energy staff 
and consultants Kingston 
Reynolds and Geiizl. But he 
sought to put the word general¬ 
ly abroad that contractors 
should register with the World 
Bank and tender for projects in 
the Philippines and Indonesia, 
where in hydro and gas 
development they would have a 
good chance against competi¬ 
tion only from the Italians and 
French. 

He said Government people 
with expertise could be hired in 
a short-term consultant capaci¬ 
ty and "it's good for them to 
get out and see the world” and 
work in teams that are "broad- 
based internationally”. 

"Why not live here and do 


some work abroad?” he ask® * 

suggesting a compromise *0 ' 

lion to New Zealand's ' b ra 
drain" problem. 

Bharier said he had not roU ’ 
ed much enthusiasm bec 0U ® 
"there is a lot of work to D 
done here and people 0 °°,, 
need to bother going overseas. 

The bank, which work 5 0 
the assumption that the pr> ce ? 
oil will increase 3 per « nl in 


real terms every year, is "hop¬ 
ing to learn from the synthetic 
fuels experiment" here. "It’s 
likely to be viable in a few years 
time in some of the richer coun¬ 
tries," Bharier said. 

He talked to the Energy 
Research and Development 
Committee in Auckland, 
noting “this is one of the few 
countries which has put work 
into energy conservation." He 


is hoping to use some of the 
committee's published work. 

About one-third of the $30 
billion will be spent 011 petrol 
exploration but projects which 
local consultants und contrac¬ 
tors could tender Tor include 
those in East Africa and Latin 
America, where, Bharier said 
New Zealand is being cut out 
by the Inter-America Develop¬ 
ment Bank. 


New Zealand expertise » ^ 
compressed natural gs, ^ 
be a bonus in countries vjU 
are just beginning to dtvtioc 
their gas reserves. ^ 
Planned projects and iW 
under way which local firms 
might be interested in, include 
n $35 million hydro project In 
the Solomon Islands, ledurical 
assistance for petroleum et 
ploratian in Papua New 
Guinea, natural gas processing 
in Thailand and $1 billioncS 
mine rehabilitation project in 
Indonesia. 


Tourism 


by Lindsey Dawson 

A POSSE of Malaysian tourist 

officials has been showing °j 
its wares to the travel tra 
in an effort to take more o( the 
New Zealand tourist dollar- 
The Malaysians see Australia 
and New Zealand as being ® 
important growth area for thf‘ r 
tourist industry, which after 


Malaysia eyes up NZ 


nine years of rapid develop¬ 
ment ($M150 million poured 
into hotel building) is beginn¬ 
ing to boom. 

Like Singapore, Malaysia has 
the geographical advantage of 


Howto 

give yourself 


extra 


by leasing your 


nett car 



Tax AND CASH FLOW. Two major problems that face most compam , 
employed and professional people. 

BNZ Finance car leasing can help both. .. ,. V 

It’s easy and as close as the Manager of yournearest BNZ bank. He can explain tne 
conditions and the advantages of leasing, the outlay and the repayments. 

What’s more, he can make it happen on the spot. 


being placed at a natural cross¬ 
roads between the Far East and 
Europe. 

Tourism is its seventh big¬ 
gest industry, and since the 
Tourist Development Corpora¬ 
tion was set up in 1972 the 
Malaysians have gone all-out to 
create resorts and attractions 
which will bring more visitors 
to their shores. 

Last year tourism from New 
Zealand was up 39 per cent on 
1979 figures, and 10,800 Kiwis 
went to see the country which 
the Malaysians plug as being a 
multi-faceted microcosm of 
Asia. 

The deputy director-general 
of the TDC und leader of the 
1-4-man Malaysian mission, 
Ikhbal Hamzah, said that the 
Malaysian government pumps 
$M26 million u year into 


tourist development, 75 p 
cent of which goes towards 
marketing and promotion. 

Malaysia welcomed foreiga 
investment in tourism, he said, 
but added that the ultimate aa 
was for 70 per cent Malayiia 
ownership of tourist facilities, f 

Costs for tourists in Malaya 
were low compared with muj 
other destinations, he sad 
"The most expensive singjt 
room in Kuala Lumpur, in 1 
very luxurious hotel, is only 
SNZ65 a night. You can dm 
well for SNZ2.50.’’ 

Malaysia aims to stay m.\ 
front Honolulu/Surfen' 
Paradise-type devekipttm 
"Our resorts arc planned» 
that each hotel has a mile and 2 
half" of beach." 

New Zealanders make up on¬ 
ly 2 per cent of total visitors 
rivals, and Australians 16 pet 
cent. The Malaysian aim is w 
increase numbers from its tv» 
nearest neighbours in the 
western world. 


What might have been achieved before the stand-off 


NewTechnology: 

the business 
revolution you wfl 
neglect at 
your peril. 

The revolution of advanced technology has arrived; il 
will either provide great opportunities for your 
organisation...or massive problems. 

Companies that fail to keep themselves properly In- 
formed of developments across the broadest techno* j 
logical spectrum largely condemn themselves to the pj* I 
But to respond to the challenges of technology, you Mr W 
to know what machines will ensure maximum 
ivity, both on the factory floor and in the office. Wnkn .. 

E rocesses to switch to now, while there is still time, to . 
eep the energy costs of production within reason.Ho#, 
to spot new technologies that will really pay off, to kno* 
which bandwagons to climb aboard, ana which ore p*. 
part of the passing parade. _ 

To help companies and executives exploit the inevitop 11 ™ 
of technological change. Fourth Estate Holdings islntto: 
ducing NewTech, the monthly newsletter that is.lw;, . j 
primary United States source of new technology '• V. 1 . ; 

. information, to the New Zealand business.community*.' -j 
For more i nforijnation about NewTech, and .the j 
new subscriber offer, simply mail the coupon beto*o?;,> . 

I Fourth Estate Holdings, j 

P.O. Box 9344. Walfirvitnn • v* i 


Fourth Estate Holdings, 

P.O. Box9344, Wellington. ,\'± [ '}■ ■■ I ; 

I/We 1 would appreciate more Information about the NeW 6 " [ • 

newsletter and special, new subscriber offer. 1 .i • f- 1- 

Name.;..-...... " 

Company.... .• • ■ • . 

Address...:.-:.-.-.r : : v ■ ■ . 


BNZ FininR.Umited 
BHF 03 MB 


CAR LEASE FINANCE 
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TO find a common ground for a 
entering the 1980-81 wage d 
round, the Employers Federa¬ 
tion, Federation of Labour, b 
Treasury and Labour Depart- s 
ment representatives began in¬ 
formal talks — the so-called h 
"wages policy talks" — in May r! 
last year. Their inception was a a 
spin-off from the Kinleith sec- ( 
clement. F 

The wages accord of August \ 
6 , when the Government 

agreed to repeal the Remunera- t 
lion Act in return for a \ 

"reasonable" wage round, is a 1 
measure of the success of the t 
talks. ( 

It was also agreed last August 1 
that a cost-of-living adjustment j 
under the auBpices of the Ar- i 
bit rat ion Court would be heard i 
and that proposals for a hearing 
on a minimum wage and the l 
establishment of industry 1 
groupings would be further 1 

discussed with a view to : 

reaching agreement before the 
1981-82 wage round. 

The FOL went into the talks 
with three major concerns: 

• The relative position of the 
low paid; 

• The need for cost of living 
increases; 

• To break the present system 
of wage relativities. 

In May 1980 it put forward a 
framework for a new system. 
The main elements included a 
minimum wage, at a sus¬ 
tainable rate for workers 
anywhere. It would be deter¬ 
mined by a full sitting of the 
Arbitration Court and be ad¬ 
justed at optional six-monthly 
and three-yearly intervals. 

That base would then be the 
basic rate in all awards and 
agreements and would be thc 
starting point for the establish¬ 
ment of margins for skill within 
awards. 

The six-monthly review 
would move .'n the basis of 
changes in the price of a basket 
of goods. The “real" level 
would be adjusted as structural, 
economic and social changes 
occur, at three-yearly intervals, 
at least. 

The minimum living wage 
would be based on a single per¬ 
son’s needs and margins for 
skill, responsibility and job 
evaluation within an industry 
would be added to it on the 
basis of the industry’s future 
prospects. 

At the same time as a base 
was set, rigid relativities would 
have to be broken down so chat 
movements in the base would 
not have the same effect all 
round. 

To do that, relativities would 
have to be based on "vertical" 
relativities on an industry basis. 

The “horizontal” relativities 
that now exist, whereby rates of 
pay that reflect productivity 
and profitability in one situa¬ 
tion are negotiated and then 
generalised to other occupa¬ 
tions and industries where dif¬ 
ferent conditions exist, have no 
justification other than tradi¬ 
tion. 

The FOL representatives to 
the meetings pointed out that 
changes and restructuring in 
the 1980s, to be successful, 
would mean that skill rates 
would have to vary between in¬ 
dustries. A growing tendency 
for unions to co-ordinate their 
approach was put forward as a 
factor that would make it easy 
•1 for them to operate on an in- 


Wages conferences, involv¬ 
ing all unions and employers 
within one industry, would: 

• Cover the present profitabil¬ 
ity and productivity status of 
the industry and; 

• Forecast future strategies 


and events likely to alter the in¬ 
dustry. Ii 

Worker participation would f 

be an added bonus from this 0 

system. V 

A disputes committee would Ii 

be set up at that time to enable t 
the rapid resolution of disputes t 

and, if it had one Arbitration 
Court representative, would ex- £ 

pand the flexibility of the court * 

without increasing costs. 

The FOL saw the need for an j 

optional approach for groups ( 

wishing to set their own system ( 

because of rigidities in the pres¬ 
ent system. There would have 
ro be an agreed abrogation of 
rights under a revised general 
system and a system whereby r 

indexed rates would not flow g 

across all wage rates. s 

The success of the FOL j 

framework would depend on 

flexibility in industry negotia- v 

linns, rather than the existing < 

system uf following a central t 

wage puih. 

The difficulties of less viable _ 
companies being able to pay ac¬ 
cording to tlic FOL. is not a 
new objection — and it asks: 
“Should such firms survive?" 

The Arbitration Court would 
have 10 develop a level of flex¬ 
ibility, accept industry-wide 
submissions on new issues, 
Jeinil reasons made on major 
issues and sol priorities ill 
handling disputes. 

The FOL identified the need 
10 get nd of ‘‘industrial 
cosmetics" ihat render primed 
awards meaningless — a need 
Government and employer 
represeiiiatives agreed with. 

The Employers Federation 
represeiiiatives reacted 10 the 
FOL concept of a basic wage 
by saying “it would disturb ex¬ 
isting wage classifications, and 
margins for skill in awards and 
cause immediate pressure from 
higher-skilled workers to main¬ 
tain their margins." 

The employers argued it 
would militate against the 
employment of school-leavers. 
The complexity of determining 
the "floor” initially, six- 
monthly and three-yearly is 
"somewhat complicated”. 

Employers argued that the 
same procedure and criteria us¬ 
ed to establish the floor should 
be used to adjust it. 

The possibility that some 
groups could opt out would be 
"untidy and prejudice the 
judicial operation of the floor 
system." I 

The problems from double- 
counting — from the basic 
wage, wage conferences, op¬ 
tional indexation and negotia¬ 
tion of domestic disputes by in¬ 
dividual unions — could result 
in an "even more extreme form 
^ than we had with the general 
wage order superimposed on 
' free bargaining." 

The employers saw advan- 
1 cages in changing the bargain¬ 
ing structure to amalgamate 
awards and unions along in- 
* dustry lines. “There would be 
some value in sorting out the 
various industries In to possible 
3 ‘bargaining units’ to see which 
t groups can or cannot be 
1 covered and whether an alter- 
, native is needed for residual 
s groups,” they said. 

The Employers Federation 
f Framework for change called 
r for a tripartite wage policy con* 
a Terence at the beginning of the 
V wage round to establish 
l_ economic parameters and to s« 
some kind of target wage path. 
<- Six months would be set for 
■s industry or plant negotiations, 
and outside that time the more 
1- centralised deliberation and 
jf what would substitute for a 
general wage order would be 
:s held. 


In May last year the Government, Employors Federation end the 
Federation of Labour began informal talks to establish a common 
ground for entering tha 1980-81 wage round. By the and of last 
year the wages policy talks were headad towards agreement on 
Industry-baaed bargaining, breaking horizontal relativities and ex¬ 
tending the role of the Arbitration Court. And tha concept of a 
basic wage was on the table to be refined. 

When the talks resumed this year the tax wage trade off con¬ 
cept entered the arena and, despite cautions from all parties thBt it 
should not distract attention from longer-tBrm reform, attention 
was diverted to discussions which did not even reach agreement 
in principle. Last week N8R described the talks that tad to the pre- 
Budget stand-off. This week Ann Taylor summarises last year's 
talks which have been effectively eclipsed by the tax wage ttade- 
off. 


A pace-setter award — the 
metal trades award was sug¬ 
gested — would be selected and 
subsequent negotiations would 
have to fall within the path set. 

Settlements outside (he path 
would he subject to Arbitration 
Court public hearings m which 
■lie Government and the cen¬ 


tral organisations could make 
submissions. 

The employers proposed an 
automatic reviesv at the end of 
the round in determine which 
awards needed "tupping up”. 

The review, which would 
happen wiilnmi any puny hav¬ 
ing 10 apply, would result in a 


specific wage adjustment which 
would take account of the 
prevailing inflation rate and 
preserve the position of the set¬ 
tlements early in the round. 

The conference which set the 
adjustment could discuss 
economic parameters and 
outlook and the target path for 
the next wage round. The an¬ 
nual cycle would then be com¬ 
plete. 

The employers would like to 
sec the Arbitral ion Court 
regain a central role in concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration, especially 
in interest disputes. They 
favour o system where, in 
return for the benefits of con¬ 
ciliation, the parlies accept 
automatic reference to arbitra¬ 
tion when they cannot come to 
terms. 

Parties should not be allowed 
10 boycott or bypass the arbitra¬ 
tion process. 

The employers agreed with 


the FOL that the court shut,in 
have to give reasons for deci¬ 
sions, be more fully staffed and 
sit as a full bench to hear cases 
of national economic 
significance. 

The FOL reacted to the 
employers’ plan by saying it in¬ 
creased rigidity and the concept 
of a single wage path was not 
feasible; it would cement in the 
irregularities in present 
relativities and the past 12 
months would be lost. 

Despite reservations on both 
sides, work proceeded cm 
establishing industry groups — 
forestry, logging, pulp and 
paper; wood products and fur¬ 
niture; textiles, clothing, tan¬ 
nery and footwear; rubber and 
plastic; banking, finance and 
insurance were favourites 
among the 10 groupings sug¬ 
gested — and work on the 
criteria for selling :i basic wage 
w;v» discussed at length- 


Our gpod old747s are all new. 


You can feel how new our 747s are the moment you step aboard. Relax in our 
comfortable seats and enjoy our famous service, it's just about the only thing 
that’s not new. Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 
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¥)u can depend onus. 


For information and reservations please 
contact your travel agent or Cathay Pacific 
Airways, General Building, 29-31 Shoitland 
Street, Auckland. Phone 30535 or 31292. 
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Required changes in the public service environment 


THIS article should be read 
with s crucial question in mind: 
How long can New Zealand 
run a balance of payments 
deficit before the cumulative 
millstone of interest charges 
makes our economy non- 
viable? Even the answer “many 
yearn" is cold comfort, because 
it will take many years to effect 
the necessary structural 
changes in our economy. 

Those necessary changes are 
whatever is required so that 
what wc spend overseas for im¬ 
ports and travel will be no more 
— on average — than what we 
earn with our exports. 

Many years will be necessary 
to complete accelerated (forced) 
change because of the sequen¬ 
tial nature of what must be ac¬ 
complished. A first long period 
will be required to effect 
change in the public sector, 
both Government and 
bureaucracy. 


Key public sector organisa¬ 
tions should be prepared as 
soon as possible to guide and 
assist (he private sector in ac¬ 
celerated change that will 
benefit New Zealand as well as 
business interests. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would allow the second 
period of accelerated change 
(private sector) to begin long 
before the low priority 
segments of the public sector 
have reached their change ob¬ 
jectives. 

Why will each of the two 
periods identified Bbove take so 
many years? Because each can 
only be accomplished by 
changing people. 

Changing people is difficult 
under the best of conditions, 
and if one wanted to identify 
the worst possible conditions it 
is only necessary to list the ac¬ 
tual New Zealand circum¬ 
stances: 

• The necessary changes in 


people are changes directly 
related to their work. In many 
instances the changes must ex¬ 
tend beyond the work perform¬ 
ed to encompass basic percep¬ 
tions as to why the work is per¬ 
formed and the attitude of staff 
and managers to the work they 
do; 

• Changes are also necessary 
to the work environment; to 
how work is organised and 
changes to the organisational 
structures that have provided a 
sense of order, permanence, 
and security in the past and up 
to the present. 

Among the reasons that 
talented, educated and am¬ 
bitious people enter the public 
service, expectations of high 
personal risk, rapid change in 
work circumstances and 
organisations, and continuous 
pressure to achieve specific 
work performance objectives 


This article, tha final in a series on processes of 
change, by Wellington systems consultant Ben 
Davis, describes the pre-requisites; what must 
be done in the public sector to Increase the 
probability of successful change. Davis looks 
at: 

The envlronmant/work performance relation¬ 
ship: The work environment must ba closely at¬ 
tuned to the type and quality of work perfor¬ 
mance required (one cannot grow bananas in 
Antarctica). This section provides a brief ex¬ 
planation of why programs are the best 
"vehicles" for accomplishing accelerated 
change, and why radically different organisa¬ 


tional structures are essential to successful pro. 
gramme performance. v 

Work Conditions must provids Incentives ep 
proprlate to tha work performance requkad 
The key work condition elements (motivation 
and self-interest) must provlda the primiry 
thrust toward the higher quality of workperfor- 
manca required to achieve programme objec¬ 
tives. 

Structural compatibility Is essential: The hierar¬ 
chical structure of a programme must be 
carefully matched with the hierarchy of the rele¬ 
vant system. Both, in turn, must be equally well 
matched to the organisational structure serving 
those involved In program work. a 


according ro a schedule, are 
rare. 

The reality of public sector 
work tends to exclude such 
elements. Rather, the pace of 
work, on average and between 
budgets, is deliberate and lacks 
any sense of urgency; work is 
regulated by voluminous and 
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highly detailed procedures; 
work performance is task orien¬ 
tated and often so inward look¬ 
ing that work becomes its own 
justification. 

The environment for work 
performance is the organisa¬ 
tional -arrangements that en¬ 
compass the workers. In the 
public sector, the tendency is 
toward large and very perma¬ 
nent organisations that are ad¬ 
ministratively intricate. As it 
must, organisational structure 
mirrors the work patterns just 
described. 

Whether the structure is a 
primary determinant of work 
performance, or the other way 
around, is not now an issue; on¬ 
ly that one must be compatible 
with the other. 

But what happens under the 
pressure to accomplish ac¬ 
celerated (forced) change? 

To accomplish rapid and ef¬ 
fective change, the “pro¬ 
gramme approach" must be 
adopted. 

Performed correctly, the pro¬ 
gramme sequence would be: 

(1) Policy goals would be 
set. 

The rime frame for achieve¬ 
ment would be at least five 
years and probably longer. 

Recognising the political dif¬ 
ficulties of results beyond the 
next election, partial achieve¬ 
ment of policy gonls can be 
demonstrated. The goals would 
not be expressed in terms of 
specific work to be performed 
(in fact, policy should not con¬ 
cern itself with who will do 
what). A policy goal is express¬ 
ed in the changed (more 
desirable) conditions that ore 
supposed to result front im¬ 
plementation of policy. 

For example: presently there 
is X per cent unemployment in 
the North Island and 3X per 
cent unemployment in the 
South Island. A policy would 
be established to change those 
undesirable conditions, with an 
expressed five-year goal of 
reducing North Island 
unemployment to .5X per cent 
and South Island to 1.2X per 
cent. 

(2) A North Island pro¬ 
gramme and a separate 
South Island programme 
would be set up to Imple¬ 
ment the policy (achieve 
policy goals). 

Within each programme a 
series of one-year projects 
would be conceptualised. If all 
project objectives were achiev¬ 
ed the cumulative result would 
be achievement of the policy 
goal in five years. ' 

Only the first year project for 
each programme would be 
planned in detail and work 
started. 

(3) Subsequent projects, as 
to objectives, detail plan¬ 
ning and actual perfor¬ 
mance, may or may not 
reflect the Initial concep¬ 
tualisation when the pro¬ 
gramme started. 

Future events depend on 
how successful the first project 
was, then the second, and so 
on. 


A 


An unsuccessful, or only par¬ 
tially successful, first projta 
might result in radical change 
in the concept of remain^ 
projects to try and achieve tht 
policy goals, even though i 
year has been partially or who! f 
iy lost. 

Failures later in the p 
gramme period may force 
changes in the programmed 
could result in downward revi¬ 
sion of policy goals if — say b> 
the end of year three — projects 
have been only partially sue 
cess fu 1 . 

The above example of i 
possible policy/programmt i' 
now described in genenl 
terms. The programme ap¬ 
proach contrasts with the prev¬ 
ent very predictable pattern cc 
public-sectur work perfor¬ 
mance, particularly its high 
degree of rigidity and routine 
brought about by the massive 
weight of detailed regulation.* 
and administrative procedures 

(1) The key to the pro¬ 
gramme approach Is 
pragmatism and flexibility. 
The policy goal is assumed to 
be obtainable (pragmatic), 
because that is the cardinal rule 
for setting up ihe desirable con¬ 
ditions to be achieved. 

Because the world (or any 
part of it) is different this yt* 
from how it was Inst year, the 
pursuit of any policy goal is 
essentially a voyage into the 
unknown. Therefore flexibility 
is essential: 

• To improvise within a proj¬ 
ect that seems basically sound 
but is not quite meeting its 
jeetive; 

• To abandon a project w» 
proves hopeless even though «» 
the experts thought it would be 
a surefire success. 

Therefore a five y £ * r 
“change" programme ita' w 
performed in accordance with * 
five-year plan meticulously 
detailed in advance (as if it was 
a hydro scheme) is a certain 
failure — much more so tin 11 
an unplanned hydro scht# 
that may ultimately succewi 
although at much greater cost 
because of lack of planning. 

(2) Because work perft£ 
mance by project with* 11 
programme is highly orien¬ 
tated toward the achieve¬ 
ment of practical objec¬ 
tives, whatever proves sue* • 
cessful — by definition - " 
correct, no matter how 
unorthodox. 

Therefore project work per¬ 
formance requires equally 
ble and innovative organisa¬ 
tional arrangements. 

Project teams bring logeuie 

whatever individuals/skill* 
necessary for successful wo^ 
performance. While such 
team makes eminent se®** 
when considered as a collecjW, 
of skills necessary to acnleve 
the stated objective, it 8 «rns 
wildly improbable when con¬ 
sidered from the point of view, 
of conventional organisation 
structure. ’ , • 

■Not only does a typical Pj™‘ 
eCt team scramble the organise- 
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and work performance conditions 


tion chart, it is anything but he 
permanent. tei 

A perfectly devised project 
team that performs flawlessly pc 
would still be disbanded in a ttt 
year, at the end of the project, wi 
A project in trouble could see av 
drastic changes in the team by hi 
month three and termination in H 

six if experience shows the con- m 
cept fatally flawed. ol 

Also in support of work per- di 
formance, special incentives m 

should be introduced into the re 

conditions of work. These in¬ 
centives must be sufficient to al 

bring forth the greater effort re- te 
quired for successful pro- al 

gramme work performance. li 

Qualified public-sector per- ei 

sonnel, who can spin out their bl 

working lives in relative ease on tv 

very good salaries, have to be 
motivated to accept large risks si 

and harder work. Some will do b 

it for the challenge, some will n 

do it for the country, but that g 

would still leave many posi- si 

tions unfilled. a 

It will take money and the 
prospect of power to motivate b 

the rest. Therefore the rewards p 

should be olYered to all. g 

Motivation and self-interest f 

are the best primary means for t 

achieving project objectives 
because: ' 

(1) They can be applied selcc- a 

lively, down to the individual s 

project leader or team member, a 

(2) The programme approach t 

identifies specific achievable s 

objectives and just as clearly 
identifies the group (project : 

leant) responsible for work pet- i 

formance. 1 

(3) Project decisions are best : 

made by the leader and key i 

members because only they 
have the intimate knowledge of 
the project essential for good 
decisions and can make those 
decisions within tight schedule 
constraints. The ususai public 
sector practice of having all 
significant decisions "kicked 
upstairs" to more senior ad¬ 
ministrators would ensure pro¬ 
gramme and project failures. 

Fortunately the pioneering, 
almost research and develop¬ 
ment type activity required to 
accomplish accelerated (forced) 
change in the public sector 
would be performed best by a 
work force of a few hundred. 

Most would be found in 
organisations such as the State 
Services Commission and 
Treasury, and in management 
services and other special units 
of major public sector organisa¬ 
tions. 

There are many hundreds of 
individuals with the ap¬ 
propriate education, technical 
skills and experience in govern¬ 
ment from which to choose the 
few hundred. Among these 
many hundreds, we would be 
fortunate to find the few hun¬ 
dred because only a minority 
will additionally possess a set of 
qualities highly desirable in all 
and essential for leadership 
positions. 

Those who choose to be in 
the forefront of change (and 
they will have to be volunteers) 
must be inventive, persistent, 
willing to take risks, articulate, 
capable of sustained hard work, 
able to quickly absorb informa¬ 
tion and situations, and able to 
be perceptive about organisa¬ 
tions from the Inside dr the out¬ 
side as circumstances require. 

But even more important 
than having such qualities is 
the capacity to apply whatever 
is needed to carry a particular 
enterprise through to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. 

The leaders must have this 
sense of the whole, a knack for 
bringing to bear whatever is 
necessary to achieve the objec¬ 
tive. Such ability is designated 


here as a special meaning of the 
term “entrepreneur". 

Rooted in 18th century 
political economy, the en¬ 
trepreneur was one who was 
willing to take higher than 
average risks in order to secure 
higher than average rewards. 

He could turn his hand and 
mind to anything, for the type 
of business was very subor¬ 
dinate to his high skill in judg¬ 
ment and the management of 
resources. 

The programme approach 
abounds with risks for project si 
team leaders and members. It S1 
also abounds wirh the exhilara- h 
tion of high adventure and the p 
enormous satisfaction of tangi- (c 
ble and significant accomplish- 
mem. (f 

The positive aspects must be v< 
supplemented with more tangi- w 
ble rewards. Successful perfor- rc 
mn n cl- ai I lie project, pro- ti 
gramme and policy levels ij 
should be generously rewarded 
after each assignment. — 

In the longer run, it should 
become known that notable 
performers in “change" pro¬ 
grammes would receive 
preferential consideration for 
top jobs in the public sector. 

The logic of these arguments 
very much hinges on “specific 
achievable objectives". It is 
suited that only ihe programme 
approach reasonably ensures 
tiult those objectives will be 
achieved. 

Because the degree of 
achievement can be readily 
quantified, it is feasible to pro¬ 
pose a direct and close relation¬ 
ship between outstanding work 
and outstanding rewards. Such 
a cause and ellcci relationship 
should entice the most able in 
the public sector ro stick their 
necks our. 

Determining “specific 
achievable objectives" at the 
programme and project levels 
can be done consistently when 
certain guidelines are adhered 
to: 

(l) The only Justification for 
the public service 1 b when it 
clearly serves the public. 

Most public service activity, 
and certainly all stemming 
from particular legislation to 
remedy this or improve rhat, 
should be able to dearly 
demonstrate what the activity 
contributes to the end result. 

That “end result" must 
always be a clear statement of 
what goods and/or services are 
ro be provided to what group or 
. segment in New Zealand, in¬ 
cluding quantification and an | 
’ indication of the quality ex- 
1 pected. 

; William Blake probably had 
l the public sector in mind when 
' he wrote “He who would do 
good to another must do It in 
minute particulars. General 
r good is the plea of the scoun- 
i drel, hypocrite and flatterer. 
For art and science cannot exist 
but in minutely organised par- 
n ticuiars." 

d (2) Programme and project 

s) structures are determined 

t, by tracing back from a 

e, “specific achievable objec- 

k, rive" to conceptualise what 

a- type and quantity of what 

to resources, assembled 

a- within what system reta¬ 
il- tionships, will result in the 

objective being achieved, 
at One of the acid tests of 
is whether an objective can be 
er reasonably achieved is to 
ar scrutinise the programme and 
ic- project structures that would 

be required. If the resources are 
ds not available, if the system is 

or too big or too complex, these 

is are clear warning signals that 
■c- the objectives should be 
ed modified or abandoned. 
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At this point, two of the three 
supports for the required 
superior work performance 
have been described. Given the 
proper work environment 
(organisational arrangements) 
and appropriate incentives 
(first the motivation to 
volunteer for high risk and 
work loads, then generous 
rewards for achieving objec¬ 
tives) the third support is quali¬ 
ty assurance. 


] i * —. 
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The success of each project 
within a programme is highly 
dependent on the project leader 
and his staff once work begins. 
Assuming carefitl selection in 
manning the project and ap¬ 
propriate control by pro¬ 
gramme management, further 
quality assurance is restricted 
to project pre-conditions. 

Such quality assurance effort 
is heat expended to ensure 
structural compatibility be¬ 



tween elements directly affect¬ 
ing the project. 

The “programme approach” 
is a special adaptation of the 
systems approach; and every 
facet of accomplishing change 
rapidly (and artificially) in¬ 
volves systems, systems think¬ 
ing and systems techniques. 

Within systems and between 
systems, everything must lit 
and work smonthly so that the 
project team's work is 


facilitated rather than impeded. 

That desirable project en¬ 
vironment flows from the pro¬ 
vision of structural compatibili¬ 
ty between the elements ihai 
surround and are part of pro¬ 
ject team work. 

The structural compatibility 
environment must he provided 
by the programme manager 
and is “in-place" when project 
work begins. 

The project team stiould 
view structural compatibility in 
the same light as office space, 
furniture, and equipment. All 
of that sort of thing is provided 
to ihe protect in support of 
work performance. They 
assume it will be there and they 
do not luve to expend any team 
effort in rhat area. 

The elements of structural 
cunipsiiihility and their rela¬ 
tionship to each other .ne 
shown in the diagram above. 
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A streamlined, smart and sophisticated system for 
supermarkets, paint and hardware retailers, 
builders merchants, spare parts stores and any 
commercial or industrial situation where visual 
presentation must combine with the maximum use 
of valuable floor space. AVAILABLE AS FREE 
STANDING DOUBLE-SIDED UPRIGHT 
CANTILEVER UNITS OR SINGLE-SIDED TO 
POSITION FLAT AGAINST WALL9. 

...siniil changing needs! 

There's no shelving system batter suited to the 
ever-changing business scene. Within minutes you 
can either alter your entire Hamilton Perry shelving 
layout or add further sectional units. 
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Hamilton Perry Display Shelvin - 

heights of 1372mm, 1524mm. 1076mm. 1829mm. 1981mm 
and 2134mm. Other heights are available to order on a 
152mm module. PostB are slotted at 25mm centres. 
Shelves can be 229mm. 305mm. 38imm or 457mm wide 
(front to back). SPECIAL CLIP-ON END BAY UNITS 
CAN PROVIDE PROFITABLE DISPLAY SPACE 
EXTENSIONS. 


comes in six standard 










Plan to use MAXI Small Parts Storage Bins in 
conjunction with this modern shelving system. 
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Link’s dilemma prompts push for code of ethics 


THE new moving target in the 
field of public policy-making is 
the private sector research firm 
of Link Consultants. It sells “a 
community perspective based 
on independent research”. 

But it is increasingly being 
regarded by critics as the 
Government’s "bunny” to pro¬ 
duce "cleaner than clean” 
reports on politically sensitive 
issues, a development which is 
hurrying at least one group of 
social science researchers to 
produce a code of ethics that 
may protect their backs, 
whether private or public. 

The relatively new Well¬ 
ington group, the Association 
of Social Science Researchers, 
includes many Government 
researchers who have to grin 
and bear it when their research 
gets into the hands of politi¬ 
cians out to make capital from 
their findings. 

The association is realising 
that the real bunny could well 
be so-called independent 
research, if Unk continues to 
find itself in compromising cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Link’s recent assignment lor 
the Government, to compile a 
network list of people involved 
in employment and to produce 
a research document on present 
programmes for the 
unemployed, 1ms resulted so lar 
in the Government glossy, Jobs 
and People and an unpublished 
analysis of the programmes for 
the Department of Labour. 

One of the people sub¬ 
contracted to work on that 
research is Tom Dwyer. He 
had to accept guidelines which 
prescribed that, in looking at 
the success or otherwise ot 
unemployment programmes, 
he could nor question the 
Government’s economic 
policies or strategy, unlike the 
NRAC report with which it has 
been compared and which went 
boots and all into basic issues. 

Dwyer is on the association's 
ethics committee, as is a 
Ministry of Transport 
psychologist and the research 
officer for the New Zealand 
Students Association, Mike 
Waghorn. 

Waghorn says that although 
the association is still debating 
a code of ethics, it is sure to call 


John Hill.. .standard practice. p 

S 

for nothing less than scientific 
openness. It will argue that t 
anything that purports to be a c 
proper scientific study should p 
conform to the rules of scien- r 
tific openness. f 

Proper scientific method ex¬ 
pects that research should be g 
published for the scrutiny of a p 
scientist’s peers, who want to f 
know the questions that were j 
asked, the way they were l 
answered, the data collected, 
and the conclusions reached 
from that data after analysis. 

There arc other than pure 
scientific reasons for opening 
research to public scrutiny. It is 
often collected from the public 
through questionnaires or in¬ 
terviews, using public money, 
and although Waghorn will 
privately agree to these reasons,^ 
it may be asking iw> much of 
ilie association to take the same 
stand. 

Another area of difficulty tor 
the association and its ethics 
committee is what m do with 
the policy recommendations 
that arise from research. Even a 
more liberal freedom ot inlor- 
mation climate has trouble with 
the principle that a 
department's advice to its 
minister be kept secret. 

Waghorn’s solution is to pro¬ 
duce two reports. 

The first document that in¬ 
cludes all the relevant research 
information is published to 
allow scientific peers to assess 
the quality of the inquiry; the 
second that contains the policy 
options remains closed. 

That sort of compromise 
could well let Link Consultants 
off the hook. Private sector 
research moves somewhere in 
the shade between true in¬ 
dependence and official 


secrecy, but when it comes to 
publishing, it looks as though 
the Official Secrets Act casts 
the longer shadow. 

Waghorn believes no private 
researcher should accept an 
assignment unless the research¬ 
er has negotiated strongly for 
guaranteed publishing rights. 

Link directors Jock Lee and 
John Hill say that their work 
with Government departments 
follows the same ethics and 
practice as those for the Public 
Service. 

“In all our consulting opera¬ 
tions, both for public or private 
clients, we have adhered to the 
principle that the client has the 
responsibility and authority for 
publication." 

Link also believes in the 
general rule that policy and 
project studies that obtain in¬ 
formation and opinion from 
public interest groups should 
be made public. 


The key advantage, it says, is 
that this will clarify the issues 
for all parlies and improve 
communication between 
Government agencies and the 
public. 

But this belief took back seat 
to the wishes of Government 
Ministers in two controversial 
policy issues, Link’s 
assignments for the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour on employ¬ 
ment and for the Department 
of Education on the Johnson 
Report. 

After Jobs and People came 
under public criticism. Link 
circularised many clients, 
potential diems or interested 
bystanders, as varied as the 
FOL, Television New Zealand 
and the Labour Party. 

The letter, trying to get 
straight Link’s "distinctive and 
specialist consulting function”, 
made the distinction between 
the work it does under its own 


name (analysis of the Johnson 
Report submissions, surveys of 
the private surveying profes¬ 
sion, legal aid schemes and the 
Mining Act) and its second ad¬ 
visory role to the Government 
(Jobs and People and Energy 
Strategy 79). 

In the latter it says Link is 
only one of a number of inputs 
to a Government statement. 

The Link letter does noi 
define the skills the agency lias 
to olTer outside those already 
available in Government 
departments; it claims in¬ 
dependence but does not ex¬ 
plain how it ensures that; and 
does not define just what sort 
of research ir can offer clients. 

A code of ethics may not ap¬ 
ply to the compiling of a names 
and organisations network list. 
Any journalist's contact book 
might well provide as adequate 
a list. 

It is more likely, though, to 


apply in an analysis of present 
Government interventions to 
assist people out of work. 

Link’s letter did not answer 
the dilemma of private market 
research consultants. Do they 
accept Government rules for 
secrecy and risk iheir research 
losing respectability with a 
scientific community or accept 
the rules of their peers for 
scientific opennesss and risk 
losing Government contracts? 

Exchange ‘‘contract" for 
“promotion", and the dilemma 
is the same for public servant 
researchers, but at least Link 
can now be sure on the attitude 
of one potential client. 

The answer from Opposition 
Leader Bill Rowling's office 
suggested that if Link con¬ 
tinues to find itself in positions 
of party political controversy, it 
could he putting nr risk con¬ 
tracts with a future Labour 
Gove runic ni. 


Seminar on US policy 


by Allan Parker 

United Stares foreign policy in 
the Pacific Basin and Indian 
Ocean will be debated at a 
high-powered international 
“hear and air” symposium at 
Massey University next month. 

A cast of senior diplomats 
and academics from the United 
States, Australia and New 
Zealand wil present papers to 
an equally senior audience in¬ 
cluding ambassadors, embassy 
representatives and Govern¬ 
ment officials from the Prime 
Minister’s Department, 
Foreign Affairs and Defence. 

A headline speaker is Dr 
William Overhoit, from the 
Research Institute on Interna¬ 
tional Change, Columbia 
University and vice-president 
of the New York-based 
Bankers’ Trust Company. He 
will speak on the United States 
and the international economy. 

Others include Penn State 
University’s Professor Henry 
Albinski; former Deputy Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affaire, Dr 
Evelyn Colbert; Geoffrey 
Jukes, senior fellow, in interna¬ 
tional relations, Research 
School of ' Pacific Studies, 


Australian National Universi- 
iy; Dr Eric Ojala, a New 
Zealander, former assistant 
director, Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and current direc¬ 
tor, Centre for Agricultural 
Policy Studies, Massey Univer¬ 
sity. 

The symposium convener is 
Dr Dalton West, senior lec¬ 
turer in History, Massey 
University. 

He says: "The purpose is to 
analyse and clarify the various 
facts of America’s emerging 
politics as they influence New 
Zealand and its neighbours. 
American policies as they affect 
this region (South-west Pacific, 
Indian Ocean, South east Asia) 
are not well understood. 

“We’re hoping to get an 
opinion from this whole damn 
(Pariflc) Basin.” 

West says the American 
speakers will reflect current of 
Real United States policy and 
the high-power people attend¬ 
ing will "get the goods” as well 
as an opportunity to discuss the 
issues raised during the August 
14-16 symposium. • 

West hopes papers presented 
during the weekend will form 
the basis of, a book to be 
published later. 
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The BLACK BOX Catalogue is packed full of gadgets 
designed to solve communications problems. 


— Fallback Switches 
— Crossover Switches 
— Current Loop Switches 
— Twinaxial Switches 
— V.24/RS232 Interface Monitors 
— V.24 Sex Changers 
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Small computers: the ‘hobby’ that developed real ust Polv - out of the ‘official secret’ closet, into open 

by Stephen Bel] are meeting the mini and main- from “micro store" has onlv to have a mmnutn- Fnr .. . .„ .u:_ , . J 


THE small computer started 
life as a hobby Tor the rich — 
or, with 40 per cent New 
Zealand sales tax, the very rich. 
But the desktop machines are 
now beginning to be recognised 
as a genuine tool for more 
serious purposes. 

Present-day microcomputer 
users range from operators of 
small businesses to people who 
want to be up with the news 
and latest commercial informa¬ 
tion. 

Makers of what used to be 
regarded as “hobby" machines 
are moving up firmly into a 
virtually untouched market 
among small businesses — the 
threc-or-four-person outfit 
which previously considered a 
computer hopelessly out of its 
range. 

The Commodores, TRS- 80 s 
and Apples, moving upwards, 


are meeting the mini and main¬ 
frame makers, zeroing in on the 
same market with new desk¬ 
tops. 

Schools quickly recognised 
the smail machine’s potential as 
an aid to imparting information 
— or is it drawing out 
knowledge? But unfortunately, 
the first person to think of it 
was usually the maths teacher; 
the result, computer-aided 
classes in maths drill and Basic 
programming. 

Now, at last, we seem to be 
arriving at a co-ordinated ap¬ 
proach to the use of the com¬ 
puter to teach a wide variety of 
subjects. 

The small computer, some 
tell us, is even scheduled to 
become the latest fancy piece of 
machinery for the farm. 

In fact, the conventional 
“hobby" market seems to be 
the only one that hasn't really 
taken off over here — the street- 


front “micro store" has only 
just begun to arrive just as the 
species is already dying in the 
United States. 

If the "home computer" is 
ever to take off, some industry 
experts say, it will be with a 
more serious purpose in mind 
than games — perhaps as a 
substitute for a shelf of en¬ 
cyclopaedias, or a home educa¬ 
tional tool to complement the 
children's classroom machines. 

It all conjures up visions of 
the door-to-door smooth micro 
salesman. “Can you afford not 


to have a computer for your 
children? Buy the basic pro¬ 
cessor now and the rest at a 
megabyte a month." 

More seriously, a growing 
significant role for the “per¬ 
sonal” computer is as on cle¬ 
ment of the large business in¬ 
formation resource; the ex¬ 
ecutive's way of avoiding the 
data processing department and 
the complexities of a giant 
operating system. 

Micros are turning up as in¬ 
dependent machines for plan¬ 
ning, or as the “tip” of a 


distributed processing system, 
with access to the main 
machine and its data when re¬ 
quired. 

All in all, the microcomputer 
is emerging us a beast with 
manifold uses and real 
relevance to the business peo¬ 
ple who huve tradiiinnally look¬ 
ed to medium and large 
machines. 

The inclusion of microcom¬ 
puters for the first time on the 
main exhibition iloor at the 
United States National Com¬ 
puter Conference this year is a 
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Farmers cautious about joining ‘micro’ era 
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It's a strange way to describe the LA12Q 
°^ r, ter I I Teleprinter, but then this is no 
ordinary Teleprinter. 

The DECwriter III provides exceptional 
performance in high speed communication 
environments. 

Faster than a speeding bullet? Well to kenn 
up with 1200 baud communications the P 
w m i n 5 Pu nts L n either direction (backwards or 
forwards) based on the shortest route, It skips at 

ffieanwords'. ' despaces batween »nM»nd 
second t6r 111 P ri nte at a true 180 characters per 

£I tb °H? b , ratad J? 12 °°-baud DECwriter III Is 
< ? n , bb k0 Y board selected 
or 0 ?,,??/ 0 9600-baud a,on 9 with any of five half 
or run duplex modes. 

nrintinn 5 /^ 1 ? 08 r ®l atin 9 to communications, 
printing and formatting are selectable. 

t . hin0S about DEC Printers 
and Terminate is their compatibility with non 
utu equipment! 





Whether you re a DEC user or a user of other 
equipment cell ADE soon and we’ll show you 
accessible tools and not Just mysterious 
marvels. Auckland 541-084/544-221, 
Wellington 693-009, Christchurch 43-001 or 
Technology Resources In Hamilton, 393-601. 



ANDERSON DIGITAL EQUIPMENT 
We Hold The KsvsTo Your Success 


ARE New Zealand’s farmers 
ready for [he small computer? 
Organisers of the Federated 
Farmers annual conference last 
week have clearly seen the op¬ 
portunities for computing to 
boost the efficiency of the coun¬ 
try’s primary industry at the 
producer end; but they are ap¬ 
proaching the subject with ex¬ 
treme care. 

The stories of users having 
their fingers burnt by expen¬ 
sive and inappropriate com¬ 
puter systems are legion and 
these have already included 
farmers, said Federated 
Farmers spokesman Alan 
Lcwin. 

In search of an organisation 
as “independent” as possible 
and unlikely to make ex¬ 
travagant promises, Federated 
Farmers chose the Kellogg unit 
at Lincoln College. 


Spokesman Peter Oliver gave 
a brief address to the con¬ 
ference and had a running 
demonstration of the centre’s 
programs at the conference. 

Despite farmers’ reputation 
for being quick to pick up on 
the latest gadget, they are in 
reality very shrewd business 
people, said Oliver. "They 
have to be; they are in a sink or 
swim business on their own". 

Thus they are “un¬ 
characteristically” interested in 
the reliability of the hardware 
and particularly the software. 

The Kellogg unit was set up 
a year ago within Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, specifically to study the 
application of computers in 
agriculture. Financed by the 
huge Kellogg Corporation, it 
aims to he self-financing within 
three or four years through 


Telpac eyes viewdata 


INFORMATION network 
company Telpac is the latest 
potential entrant in the 
viewdata stakes. 

Telpac, through an arrange¬ 
ment with Apple Computers, 
has acquired some of the 
Presiel software originally 
developed by British Telecom, 
SBid director Mervyn Lawlor. 
Given the long-awaited 
Government approval for a 
limited viewdata service, 
Telpac could be su pport ing 
such a service within a few 
weeks, he said. 

Initially, all that could be of¬ 
fered would be access to the 
UK Prestel database, but in 
short order Telpac expects to 
have its own base of local infor¬ 
mation built. 

A viewdata service would 
neatly complement Telpac’a 
current and planned network 
offerings, which “broadcast” 
identical information over 
telephone lines. 

The subscriber receives the 
whole database and stores it on 
a floppy disc. 

Viewdata, by contrast, allows 
users to Interact with the 
system, selecting individual 
pages for transmission. 

Lawlor has always strenuous¬ 
ly denied that Telpac's current 
services — the only one actually 
running is the Newztel news 
agency -~ bear any relation to 
viewdata. 

Telpac itself is Btrictly a com¬ 
munications company, with no 
reputation as a direct dealer in 
information. Lawlor admits 
that to introduce viewdata, 
Telpac would have to seek the 
co-operation of a dealer in in¬ 
formation. 

Among other Innovations 
contemplated by Telpac and 
Newztel Is a public display 
system, with large screen col¬ 
our graphics. This would be 
designed to display, -Mjiblic 


places, an automatically 
“scrolled" sequence of Newztel 
news flashes, interspersed with 
sponsors’ advertising material. 


sales of software. Chief applica¬ 
tion is to the New Zealand 
farmer, but obviously there will 
be export potential. 

To dale, programs have been 
developed for financial record¬ 
keeping and analysis, basically 
the past and present side of the 
farm finance exercise, compar¬ 
ing actual figures with budgets 
drawn up the previous year. 

The future side of budgeting 
is also covered, with analysis of 
expected payments, receipts 
and capital expenditure, 
forecasting mols, and “what if' 
capabilities — predicting the 
consequences of n hypothetical 
change in plan. 

A third aspect is the day-to- 
day running of the form, cover¬ 
ing not only the pure financial 
side, but also such tools as 
linear programming to decide 
appropriate and economical 
feed mixes and breeding 
policies. 

The unit already has a 
substantial repertoire of pro¬ 
grams which “cough up 
reasonably useful answers”, 
said Oliver, but it, too, is being 
very guarded against premature 
release of software which might 
not be up to scratch. 


POLY, the Wellington 
Polytechnic-developed school 
computer, is now well and tru¬ 
ly-on the exhibition circuit — a 
contrast to the earlier secrecy 
attached to the project. 

Swiftly following its first 
showing to the press, the 
- M1IUS machine appeared as the un¬ 
uses of the small compute c disputed star of what was plan- 

today’s world, but we ranks* ned to be an educational com¬ 
puter “fair", at the second 
meeting of the Central Districts 
Computer Education Society. 

“Seven or eight" companies 
had been invited to present 
Lheir machines, but the only 
other hardware present was a 
Dick Smith System 80 brought 
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Jy claim to have anticipated c 
possible applications. 


At present, very few fanw 
have gone into compunc 
seriously, said Oliver, c 
those who have tend tobept/ 
pie with an interest io "it 
ironies and ham radio" orths 
running operations which jr.; 
them more time and fiindir 
spare than the average form 

A usable computer syre 
would set the farmer back £ 
least $6,000 and timetoabtf 
new techniques and to ns 
data is another probltn 
Perhaps, he suggested, farm 
wives could be “trained up"i" 
data entry. 

Rut as many as 5 per cent a 
farmers are seriously cornic¬ 
ing computer use, said Olive, 
while Lcwin predicted il 
within live years, 7 per «r.' 
would "either have a compuitt 
or access lu one.” 

Several agents for individiu.' 
brands of equipment were alw 
allowed in exhibit at the (de¬ 
ference site, but the organiser, 
were clearly conscious of ih 
dangers of high-prrasim 
salesmanship. “\Vc are hot 
rilled to find that some farrow 
have already brought software 
from overseas which is totally 
unsuited to New Zealad 
agriculture,” said Lewin. 
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JACKSON STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 

F ?n I Nr r , i l n 7 8, | SU j P « 0rt and software JSP are now available 
in New Zealand from sole agents Systems Resources Ltd. 

Do you want computer programs with: 

* less testing? 

* greater reliability? 

* cheaper maintenance? 

* full visibility ? 

which addresses d^the cenTrd d”e£ 

Comments from users m U.S.A. and U.K. include: 

The JSP techniques taught in touhttr . . 

computer make and apply equally to IT tn<ie P endefit of language ot . 
systems, also from micro] to main-fralUl m . e ’ b * tch ‘ database and dataeomjA : 
ISP cmimaa „ , , , . Wmas. In-house courses are also available. 

Michael Jackson Systems Ltd afte? Wh £ ^ a y e been llcensed b Y 

" m ■■ mm mm mm mm mm mrnmm attcndln 3 their instructor course in U.K. ’ 

systems resources limited 

pieasf Knd <W6< H LOW ” Hutt <™*phone 696 * 92 .) 5 ? 

,!e * nd me details of JSP (training, fapport and softWs™K 
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along by a school and “some¬ 
one’s personal Sharp pocket 
computer," said the group's 
president, Rory Butler, of 
Waiopehu College, Levin. 

The society and a parallel 
Christchurch organisation were 
founded in May as a vehicle for 
teachers to co-operate in plan¬ 
ning the use of computers in 
their schools, following the ex¬ 
ample of Auckland teachers. 

At the beginning of July, 
MPs had the chance to see Poly 
at a demonstration in the 
Beehive, and this has now 
emerged as a curtain-raiser to 
formal Cabinet consideration of 
Government-subsidised Poly 
distribution to schools ( NBR f 
July 20). 

This plan has already met 
with objections from 
computers-in-education 


specialists, who feel that their 
own views, particularly on 
reliability of software for school 
machines, are being ignored. 

Then, in mid-July, came the 
first real "public” showing of 
Poly 1. Several of the 
machines, linked to a central 
floppy-disc software storage 
module, were displayed in the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration head office in Well¬ 
ington for viewing by anyone 
who cared to drop in, from 
schoolchildren to business 
people. 

The biggest section of the au¬ 
dience seemed to be teachers 
and those contemplating “an 
active interest” in the Poly 
project, said Ian Coombe, of 
the DFC. 

The DFC and Lower Hutt 
software house Progeni are cur¬ 
rently the partners in Polycorp, 
the venture formed to produce 
and market the machine. New 
Zealand electronics companies 
which participate in the 
manufacture of the machines 
are expected also to become 
shareholders. 

Plans for bulk production 
have not yet been finalised, but 
some details of the manage¬ 
ment of the Poly exercise have 
been confirmed. 

Polycorp Holdings will be 
the owner of the technology 
and will organise any export ef¬ 
fort with the machine, while a 
subsidiary, Polycorp (New 
Zealand), will be responsible 
for co-ordinating local 
manufacturing and marketing 


The DFC will remain deeply 
involved in Polycorp. Such ac¬ 
tive involvement is “not 
unusual,” says Coombe, but he 
admits the degree of continued 
involvement in the school com¬ 
puter project is probably one of 
the highest of any scheme fund¬ 
ed by the DFC. 

He discounted the suggestion 
that direct involvement could 
embarrass the DFC if it were 
asked to finance a competitive 
product in the school com¬ 
puting area, such as the 
Technosys Aamber machine. 

Regardless of equity involve¬ 
ment the DFC often found 
itself with apparently conflict¬ 
ing interests in rival products, 
said Coombe. The decision 
whether to make finance 
available had to be made in¬ 
dependently of existing in¬ 
terests. ... . 

The Poly system will be 

made by "five or six" subcon¬ 


tractors in different parts of the 
country. The microprocessor 
"chips” and other crucial parts, 
like the keyboard and cathode- 
ray display tube, will have to be 
imported, but printed circuit 
boards, cabinets, and the 
design, assembly and program¬ 
ming of the machines — 70 per 
cent of Poly — will be New 
Zealand-produced. 

Polycorp has effectively 
“started mass production 
now," he said, but orders will 
not be accepted until August. 
The preliminary stages involve 
some re-thinking of the design 
of the machine, notably reduc¬ 
ing the number of printed cir¬ 
cuit boards. 

"But we have made all the 
cash commitments we need" to 
move into mass production, 
said Coombe. 

Future improvements seem 
likely to reduce the discourag¬ 
ing bulk of the machine. The 


36cm colour monitor fronts a 
cabinet at least 60cm deep. But 
Poly still sits comfortably on a 
pupil's desk, and, with its 
fib reglass cabinet, does not 
weigh as much as might be ex¬ 
pected. Equipped with handles 
on each side, it can be carried, 
if not exactly comfortably, by 
one adult or two children. 

Alec Uning, of Progeni, one 
of those who developed the 
programs, defended the 
necessity for a New Zealand- 
produced processor. “Nothing 
on the market overseas,” he 
told NBR, "would accom¬ 
modate the kind of software wc 
wanted io put on it,” 

For instance, geography 
lesson material required 
simultaneous display ot text 
and graphic on the screen, 
something of which no com¬ 
petitive hardware was capable. 

Local use of other machines 
was hardly in the area ol 


general education, said Uuing. 
Most of their use was in school 
administration, timetabling and 
the teaching of programming. 

Software developers will get 
a simple specification sheet,- ■ 
which asks the teacher to detail 
what will appear on each screen 
and give a brief description 
underneath of what is expected 
to happen at each stage of the 
lesson and in response to cer¬ 
tain prompts from the 
keyboard. 

The Poly backers are ada¬ 
mant that theirs is strictly an 
educational machine, and will 
not be promoted into business 
areas. 

Bui if a systems house saw 
potential for use of the hare Po¬ 
ly machine in uiher areas — a 
robust machine with large col¬ 
our display looks periecl U»r 
shop-Iloor process control, for 
example — the oiler could be 
too templing to refuse. 


DG Enterprise on way 
into desktop market 


ADVANCED 

NCR and micrographic systems 

have one 

COMmon interest... 
MICROFICHE 

That's why New Zealand's most advanced COM Bureau selected the 
NCR 643-115 COM Recorder/Processor as an additional unit fortheir 
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by Stephen Bell 
DATA General's entry into the 
desktop microcomputer market 
is unlikely to be felt here for 
another month or so. 

The new machine, known as 
the Enterprise 1000, has initial¬ 
ly been released only in the 
United States; for the Euro¬ 
pean and Far East/Americas 
division (the latter includes 
New Zealand), the first priority 
will probably be to set up net¬ 
works of retail outlets to handle 
the Enterprise and other small- 
scale DP equipment. 

This will certainly be the 
case locally, said DG New 
Zealand manager Peter 
Britnell. Once the distributor 
chains have been set up, ap¬ 
pearance of the Enterprise here 
will be fairly swift. 

From his point of view, he 
admitted, the quicker the bet¬ 
ter. The small business market 
where the Enterprise is aimed 
is already coming under attack 
from the other direction — 
“personal" computer manufac¬ 
turers moving up the scale. 

Data General’s initial run of 
advertisements has brought in a 
variety of distribution can¬ 
didates, from established com¬ 
puter companies without a 
retail orientation to retail 
dealers in “office machinery" 
and “other kinds of technical 
equipment". 

The distributors will deal in 
various lines of DG micro 
equipment and terminals, but 
the Enterprise will undoubted¬ 
ly be the big attraction. 

The machine appears to be 
the low end of a line destined to 
grow upwards. Based on a 
MicroNova processor, it is 
strikingly similar in outside ap¬ 
pearance to DG’s MPT In¬ 
telligent workstation, with in¬ 
tegral floppy disc storage and a 
fixed keyboard. . 


The upper end of the Enter¬ 
prise family is expected to have 
"the power of a small mini", 
according to DG executive 
vice-president Herb Richman, 
and the machine is bound to 
move up into hard disc. 

The present model is firmly 
directed at the commercial sec¬ 
tor, being designed for sale as a 
hardware-software package 
with standard accounting and 
order entry applications. 
United States observers expect 
to see word processing added 
before long. 

The small business venture, 
to date an unexploiied market, 
is now being attacked from two 
directions. As DG moves 
down, so the "personal” com¬ 
puter people, In particular 
Commodore, are producing 
more powerful equipment 
targeted at the same market. 

Britnell sees Enterprise as 
having one distinct advantage 
— that of compatibility with 
DG’s higher ranges. The 
classic piece of advice to the 
first-time user is always to buy 
at the bottom of a range, never 
at the top. 

But in this context the posi¬ 
tion of IBM and DG’s old 
rival. Digital, are intereatmg. 
Digital has released and IBM 
unusually "pre-announced’ 
"personal computer". 

This could represent a 
curious combination of" the two 
strategies; taking in the hobby 
and educational markets first 
and growing the machine to ab¬ 
sorb the small business user, 
with the simultaneous proniise 
of “upward compatibility” 1 
. Significantly, Digital’s most 
' recent United States advertis¬ 
ing for its Gigi, njachihe 
! stresses that its use Is not 
- limited to the educational 
market... • 


centre 

The NCR 643-115 handles both small and large jobs efficiently, 
guaranteeing quick turnaround of user reports. 

ADVANCED MICROGRAPHIC SYSTEMS LTD 

* New Zealand’s longest established COM Bureau. 

* Two COM systems In one location providing true backup. 

* Two microfiche duplicators providing increased capacity. 

Directors comment: 

"Our reputation has been built on supplying high quality 
fiche and rapid turnaround. The NCR equipment was 
selected because it met our stringent standards." 

Gary Frost, Managing Director, Advanced Micrographic 
Systems Ltd will gladly supply further information. Phone 
Auckland 798-970 or call 3rd Floor, Manchester Building, 

71 Hobson Street. 
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Our Resource Control Centres 
underscore Burroughs 
commitment to be second to 
none in customer service'.’ 


“Our new Resource Control 
Centres are more than service¬ 
dispatching centres. They form 
a comprehensive support 
system, with management 
involvement every step of the 
way.” 

“Your call to one of these 
centres ties you into a 
computerized system that alerts 
successively higher levels of 
management That way, your 
service needs are automatically 
escalated to the level that can 
get you back in operation. 

Fast" 


The Centres will be 
operating in 19 countries by the 
years end Results to date have 
been excellent In one area, we 
have cut our 'time to respond’ 
by better than 50% and service 
calls have decreased by a third. 

“Our Resource Control 
Centres are just one part of a 
Burroughs commitment to earn 
the same high marks for 
innovative customer support as 
we have for innovative inform¬ 
ation systems and software.” 

We’d like to tell you more. 
Call your local Burroughs office, 


or write to Burroughs New 
Zealand, Dept. 7F, P.O. Box 3240, 
Wellington. Phone: 725-019. 


When you call on our new Resource 
Control Centres, you're calling on our , 
management commitment to . 
comprehensive customer support. 


Burrough 
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Bookseller sees information retrieval growth 


by Stephen Bell 

SELLING electronic informa¬ 
tion from a bookstore was a 
novel concept which pointed 
up the lack of essential distinc¬ 
tion between electronic and 
printed information. 

John Schnellenberg, who in¬ 
troduced the country’s first 
“street level” computer and in- 


Viewdata 

‘invasion’ 

A New Zealand invasion by the 
Frencl) Intelmatiquc export 
company with its 
‘Tclcmatique" programme, in¬ 
troduces another factor into the 
viewdata turmoil. 

The Government lias long 
been considering approval of a 
limited local implement at ion 
lor the television and 
telephone-based informal inn 
service. 

The scheme as originally en¬ 
visaged — and enshrined in the 
Communicalions Advisory 
Council’s first report, of 
August last year - would have 
limned the Fust Office's role n» 
that of a “message switch". 

Interested parties have long 
been expelling a second report 
which might give the linul go- 
ahead for such a system, but it 
is rumoured ihai the Post Ot- 
lice is now seeking a more ac¬ 
tive role, maintaining its own 
computer hardware and infor¬ 
mation base and perhaps exer¬ 
cising some measure of cen¬ 
tralised control. 

The British Posi Office has 
central control of the viewdata 
compuicrs for the Preste) 
system, bul keeps its hands oil 
other information providers’ 
data. 

The British-based General 
Electric Company, which sup¬ 
plies the hardware for Prestel, 
has recently been actively pro¬ 
moting its viewdata strengths 
to the New Zealand Post Of¬ 
fice. 

Postmasier-General Warren 
Cooper appears 10 be leaning in 
the private enterprise direction. 

Now the French have come 
into the picture, launching a | 
wide-ranging promotion of 
their efforts in viewdata and 
related areas. 

The French videotex 
(viewdata) service, Teleiel, is 
based firmly on decentralised 
information storage; Intelma- 
tique refuses even to use the 
term “information provider", 
referring instead to “service 
providers", operating their 
own centres. 

Its trial, in the Paris suburb 
of Velizy, involves between 150 
and 200 such service-providers. 

The demonstrations of 
“iclematique” equipment and 
concepts will be mounted in 
Wellington towards the end of 
this month. 


Well tell you 
about 

Word 

r* 



formation bureau at his Mr 
Pickwick bookshop in Lower 
Hutt is, nevertheless, thinking 
of physically separating the 
electronic side of the operation 
now that it is ready for more in¬ 
tensive marketing. 

“This doesn’t affect my view 
that there is no difference be¬ 
tween electronic and printed 
information; both are retail 
commodities," he said. 

Rather, the move of 
Schnellcnberg’s Dator service 
further in towards Wellington, 
simply brings it closer to his 
major prospects — the business 
people who have the greatest 
need for instant electronic in¬ 
formation. 

And closeness to the 


customer, the necessity to 
“sharpen the process of interac¬ 
tion” is something that he 
realised early in Daior’s 
development. “It's no use try¬ 
ing to do an information search 
over the phone." 

The Dator concept, when it 
emerged a year ago, was novel 
on two fronts. As well as elec¬ 
tronic information retrieval ii 
offered a street-front "com¬ 
puter bureau" facility from its 
desktop machine. 

Customers could process 
their own financial and record¬ 
keeping work and take their 
data away with them in printed 
form or on floppy disc. 

Bureau and information 
searching sides of the business 


ure still balanced about 50/50, 
he said, but the retrieval aspect 
was destined to become pre¬ 
dominant. 

Nowadays most people with 
a need for da!a processing 
power can afford to have their 
own small computer and as the 
micros become even cheaper, 
the small-scale bureau business 
will drop, much as it did in the 
mainframe world with the ad¬ 
vent of the minis. Bureaux have 
had to resort to offering 
specialist services, such as in¬ 
formation retrieval. 

With the shift in balance of 
the business and progress 
through the inevitable "learn¬ 
ing curve”, Dator is now ready 
for "more aggressive promo¬ 


tion,” said Schnellenberg. 
■‘We’ve been very low-key until 
now.” 

Da tor's first year hud allowed 
it to gel used to the technical 
aspects or the system, to 
“smooth out" some aspects of 
the software and to learn the 
techniques of electronic infor¬ 
mation searching. 

The service had been for¬ 
tunate in getting customers 
looking for information on a 
wide variety of subjects and 
svith their own expertise in 
these subjects. 

Customers had not objected 
to learning along wiih Dator, 
he said; the customer who ex¬ 
pected Dator to do everything 
for hint or her was an escep- 


liitn. "By the time you've g»u 
through to the user, you’re- 
dealing with someone ol a 
higher level of awareness." 

Increasing use of electronic 
information searching would 
help organisations realise that 
informal ion was a commodity 
and good quality inlorittiition 
cost money. 

To date, there has been a 
tendency to use the ’Tree" 
sources of information — 
libraries and so forth — lust, 
and only come to the database 
when all other avenues have 
been exhausted. 

Four or slow results are the 
inevitable consequence, hut at¬ 
titudes are "changing already," 
said Schnellenberg. 


When it comes 1o building 
'adequacy' is a goal onyon« 
can achieve 



Individuality combined with 

economy is a little mote difficult 


To some people individuality in 
terms of premises is just another word 
for added expense. Yet without it a _ 
building tends to be merely ‘adequate 
— which is just another word for 

uninteresting. ■ ... 

MAINZEAL have shown that with 

extra thought at the initial planning 
staqe then careful attention to detail 
right through to completion, they can 
inject that all important individual 
aspect without any extra cost. 

MAINZEAL Design and Build. 
They have, the planning expertise, an 

imaginative design team and the> 

nnnstruction capability— all .working 


together to provide an economical 
solution to today’s building and energy 
saving requirements. MAINZEAL’s 
attitude to cost control is realistic : within 
a practical budget they will provide you 
with premises that are both original and 
totally suitable for your requirements. 

Give us a call. 




the main NAME in designs, build. 


Meinzeel Corporation Lid. 
Auckland: Telephone 34-043 

Wellington: Telephone 72-8070 
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Indirect exports — an unheralded success story 


THE contribution which in¬ 
direct exporting makes to the 
national economy deserves 
greater recognition in the 
analysis of exporting achieve¬ 
ment, particularly since it is an 
essential element in direct ex¬ 
porting success, says the head 
of a leading plastics packaging 
company. 

Graeme Rothwell, managing 
director of W R Grace (NZ) 
Ltd, claims indirect exporting 
is an area of achievement that 
statistically little is known 
about and for which there is too 
little recognition. 

He says the plastics industry 
generally is one manufacturing 
area in New Zealand which 
conservatively estimates its an¬ 
nual indirect exporting perfor¬ 
mance eclipses its direct export¬ 
ing success by more than six 
times. And that industry's 
direct exporting performance 
was considerable — $52 million 
last year. 

Without the packaging or 
componentry supplied by other 
industry, Rothwell maintains, 
many of our major exporters 
wouid have failed on the export 
front. 

He points out that all red 
meat and cheese exports re¬ 
quire plastics packaging to en¬ 
sure international acceptability 
and a barrier against con¬ 
tamination. 

Rothwell says that more than 
80 per cent oF Grace's plastics 
development, marketing and 
management emphasis is 
directed to producing exports; 
packaging for primary prod¬ 
ucts. 

The company has a multi- 
mi i lion dollar investment in 
technology and in research and 
development facilities, to 
enable this country to export its 
largest, by far. overseas income 
earner, primary products. 




Our lamb In America .. . packaging sells. 


Rothwell believes Grace’s 
huge capital. commitment to 
technology, to ensure the ex¬ 
porting success of others, is 
iustifted. His packaging sales 
figures show this, us do na¬ 
tional primary product export 
figures. 

Rut, he maintains, whilst 
making exporting achievable 
for others, his product in itself 
as an indirect export doesn’t 
qualify Tor export award 
recognition. 

Rothwell considers that if 
one industry's (plastics) in¬ 
direct exports outweigh direct 
exports 6:1, then nationally the 
overseas earnings capacity of 
indirect exporters generally 
would be extremely significant, 
even to the extern of bring 
equal to, or even exceeding 
direct exporting achievement. 

Unfortunately, statistics do 
not separate indirect and direct 
exporting performance. 

Rothwell says Grace alone 
supplies, millions uf dollars 
wen rh of packaging lor primary 
product exports each yeor. 

He says Grace in New 
Zealand is solidly built around 
providing packaging materials 
and equipment to ensure inter¬ 


national acceptability of this 
country's export food products, 
and it is essential that rhis type 
of contribution is better 
recognised. 

He points to Grace’s con¬ 
tribution to helping New 
Zealand export its lamb prod¬ 
ucts to North America; 


assistance through high- 
technology plastics packaging. 

Lamb sales to North America 
ere handled exclusively by the 
Meat Export Development 
Company (Dcvco) and last year 
its lamb exports fetched about 
$68 million. 

The breakthrough in that 
marketplace came in 1973 
when the company changed 
from selling complete carcasses 
to selling lamb cuts and, ac¬ 
cording to Dcvco* that change 
has seen the market grow as 
more and more -American 
supermarkets demand pre-cur 
meats. 

This growth, and the 
resulting increased export 
return, Devco maintains, 
would not have been possible 
but for the lamb fabrication 
and (he introduction of 
vacuum-shrink packaging for 
the product. 

To ensure the packaging was 


This survey of (hs plastics Industry is prepared by David Peach in 
association with the Plastics Institute uf New Zealand. 


correct, both front the technical 
protection and the presentation 
and marketing viewpoints, 
Grace worked closely with 
Devco researching the 
marketplace. 

This sort of activity is an in¬ 
tegral part of ihc export 
packaging business, says 
Rothwell. 

He says (he adoption of 
vacuum-sit rink packaging is oc¬ 
curring in all export freezing 
works around the country. 

Offshore markets are highly 
competitive, and u product that 
is cut to suit the market, that 
retains its bloom, is effectively 
packaged uiui protected and is 
well presented, is the one that 
sells, he claims. 

For export food products at¬ 


tractive consumer-type packag¬ 
ing, as well as retaining prime 
condition, brings added value 
to exports. 

And in effect, packaging can 
sell the product whether or not 
the product is visible, says 
Rothwell. 

Me maintains that the advent 
of correct packaging types has 
seen a decrease in the incidence 
of mould in New Zealand 
cheese exports, and this has 
resulted in a direct and signifi¬ 
cant positive effect on returns 
to New Zealand producers due 
to the improved qualify of their 
product at the market end. 

Proper packaging means bet¬ 
ter quality product, belter 
market acceptance and better 
export returns, claims 
Rothwell. 


New training centres 
set up in Australia 

THE Australian plastics in- feeder stream of young people 
dustry has established two into the industry. “That means 
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Five-layer film for packaging food introduced 



Peter McCracken inspects the new five-layer plastic film machine 
nt the company's Mt Wellington plant. Different plastic polymars 
are fod Into the circular extrusion unit, which forms a cylindrical 
bubble of film over a column of air. As this passes upwards. It is 
cooled and collapsed Into a flat tube before emerglng in bulk rails 
of ready-to-UGe film. 


NEW technology, making it 
possible to combine the most 
desirable properties of different 
plastics raw materials in one 
composite film structure in a 
single operation, has been in¬ 
troduced by the AH1 Plastic 
Film company. 

Sophisticated new machinery 
installed at AHI Plastic Film’s 
Auckland plant is producing 
five-layer co-extruded films, 
which the company claims pro¬ 
vide packaging advantages for 
food packagers. 

The new blown film line, 
supplied by one of the world's 
leading extrusion machine 
manufacturers, Barmag Banner 
Maschinenfabrik, of West Ger¬ 
many, is one of only three of its 
type in Australasia. 

The process now employed 
with the machine involves the 
simultaneous extrusion 
through a single die of two or 
more molten ploymers to form 


five layers with excellent adhe¬ 
sion between each layer. 

For many food packaging ap¬ 
plications, the five-layer film 
will comprise a central layer 
with high oxygen barrier prop¬ 
erties, an essentia! factor in 
maintaining product freshness. 

A central gas barrier layer is 
protected by two outer luycrs 
on either side from moisture or 
rough handling which could 
otherwise cause puncture of the 
film. 

By using differing resin 
materials and combinations 
such as outer layers of EVA to 
provide excellent heat sealing 
properties, a wide variety of 
different five-layer films can be 
produced for specific end uses. 

With this production flex¬ 
ibility, the company can now 
provide special purpose films 
designed for individual 
customer needs, Peter Mc¬ 
Cracken, AHI Plastic Film’s 








Put a Bulldog in your Balance Sheet ! 


in many industries, transport 
plays a major part in determining 
end-ol-year figures. MACK 
trucks, with their famous 
bulldog motif, are • 
renowned for long-term 
improvement in running 
costs, reduced 
‘down-time 1 , and driver 
appeal. 



If your company’s serious 
about moving big loads 
efficiently and economically 
- if you really want to see 
truck performance reflected 
in your Annual Report, and 
retain top value at 
replacement time - then 
vote a Mack or two into 
your Accounts this year. 


Ask your accountant to discuss your transport Investniqnt needs today, with the New Zealand Sales & Service agents- 


MOTORTRUCK 



DISTRIBUTORS'C&r 


RO. BOX 240, RALMERS1PN NORTH. PHONE 67479. 








market manager for dairy and 
meat export products, says. 

Five-layer film oilers a 
number of advantages in the 
packaging industry, including: 

• High clarity for visual 
display of products; 

• Superior heat-seal 
characteristics, being heat- 
scalable un either side of the 
film, at both high and low 
temperatures; 

• No rolling of film because of 
its symmetrical consiruction; 

• Constant adhesion of layers; 

• Good thermoformability 
characteristics; and 

• A film price competitive 
with conventional films. 

McCracken sees the new 
films as being ideal lor vacuum- 
packaging of chilled meat ex¬ 
ports, in helping to ensure beef 
and other incat exports arrive at 
overseas markets in top condi¬ 
tion to command premium 
prices. 

AHI Plastic Film lias been 
servicing the export meal 
market for five years now with 
a product called Synthetic, a 
two-layer co-ex muled film, but 
McCracken says the new live- 


layer film, an advance in ft®, 
ble packaging technology, ^ 
be particularly important to 
meat exporters. 

Similarly, New Zealand’s 
dairy industry, another maw 
user of plastic film, has a W& 
variety of applications for 
live-layer film, he says. It B 
suitable for vacuum packsgini 
cheeses, in both large expon 
packs and smaller retail pact. 

He considers bag-in box wit* 
manufacturers will also htntfa 
from ihc new oxygen barrier 
properties of five-layer Bin 
which will almost cenainh 
replace the more expensive in- 
ported barrier materials cm- 
rcntly being used. 

“I can sec many other arcs 
where five-layer film will h 
useful,” says McCracken, “h 
the packaging of cream, fit 
juices and other liquids; bat: 
ham and other smallgoods,u 
poultry.” 

And McCracken sees pole 
tial for the product on thee 
port front. As well as servkk 
New Zealand customers, ib 
company is already negotiate 
with overseas users. 


Interest in fair grows 


AUSPLAS 82, next year’s in¬ 
ter national plastics fair being 
held in Melbourne, has at¬ 
tracted widespread inlet na¬ 
tional interest and is shaping as 
the largest trade exhibition of 
its type ever held in Australia, 
the Plastics Institute of 
Australia reports. 

Aiispins exhibit ion organisers 
are expecting, many plastics 
processing companies in 
reserve space over the next tew 
months. 

Already, u group of New 
Zcnlnnd niunuihciuiers have 


‘Its a pity 
that boy of mine 
never neaad of 
COWAN'S 
Fine Art Fhpers!’ 


Plastics 


Eartag export order worth $1 million plus to Delta 


AN export order worth more 
than $1 million has been 
Becured by Palmerston North- 
based Delta Plastics for some 
12 million eartags. 

It is the company’s first 
single million-dollar-plus 
order, and is the result of more 
than five years of market in¬ 
vestigation and negotiation. 

The order for the 12 million 
“male” eartags along with sup¬ 
plies of eartag applicators has 
been placed by the chemical 


division of the Diamond 
Shamrock Company,in the 
United States. 

It is a forward order to 
manufacture over the next Five 
to six months. Diamond 
Shamrock’s 1982 require¬ 
ments. 

Delta’s small male tags are 
used in conjunction with larger 
female tags manufactured by 
the American company and im¬ 
pregnated with pesticide. In ap¬ 
plication, the tags act in a 


Plaque marks ‘Teflon’ 


Inmked exhibition space ant: 
fair and assistance fortlieir jar 
Tici]v.tti"ii has been obtain?! 
From i lie Department of Trad: 
and Industry’s irsuic lairs $«•’ 
lion under its "lintiics 
assist ante scheme” (NBR, Jiife 
«)■ 

■file Plastics Institute « 
Australia reports that th- 
eastern and western annecb 
and the Centennial Hall/ 
Melbourne’s Koval Exhibition 
Buildings are now vinusBj 
booked out by machinery aw 
material suppliers and already 
committed processors. 


PENROSE plastics engineer¬ 
ing company John Cropper Ltd 
has been presented with a 
plaque recognising the com¬ 
pany’s leadership in the pro¬ 
duction of specialist items us¬ 
ing “Teflon” fluoropoly mcr 
resins. 

The presentation also mark¬ 
ed the use by John Cropper 
Ltd of more than $1 million 
worth ofdu Pont Tcfion resins. 

E I du Pom dc Nemours and 
Company Inc, of the United 
States, world-famous for its 
polymer developments, first in¬ 
troduced Teflon resins for com¬ 
mercial use in the early 1950s. 

The chemically inert material 
with its high strength, heat 
resistance and non-stick prop¬ 
erties rapidly became a 
household word in terms o! 
cooking utensils, bui it also ot- 
fered virtually unlimited new 
possibilities in a huge range ol 
engineering areas ranging from 
valve componentry to bridge 
bearing pads, from pump 
diaphragms to electrical in¬ 
sulators. 

In Australasia, John Crop¬ 
per, whose son now manages 
the business, was one of the 
first people to see the potential 
of the new resin and to put it to 
work in this part of the world. 


He established his company in 
1966. 

The company’s fust major 
production line product was 
Ccclon brand thread seal tape 
which replaced hemp for use in 
pipe joining. Its basic raw 
material is tile Teflon resin, 
PTFE, and while the tape lias 
remained a major export earner 
for John Cropper Ltd, its sub¬ 
sidiary, Ccelou Products Lid, 
is becoming more involved in 
the manufacture of Teflon 
components in industry. 

The Teflon raw material can 
be compression moulded or 
converted into sheet, rod or 
tubular form. 

It is also supplied by Du 
Pout ready-mixed with dif¬ 
ferent additives to enhance 
various mechanical properties. 
For example, John Cropper 
Ltd uses brunAc-filled Teflon 
to manufacture clothes drier 
hearings with enhanced load- 
bearing lapacity and greater 
durability. 

In a relatively short lime, the 
company has not only made 
successful innovations in ap¬ 
plications for fluoropoly mcr 
resins, but has also developed 
in its own tooling workshop the 
equipment for processing 

them. 


similar manner to flea collars 
on cats and dogs. 

Negotiations for the product 
first began in 1975, and Delta 
has been supplying male tags 
for use with the system for the 
last three years. 

According to Delta's 
marketing director, Malcolm 
Cameron, the product has 
taken off in a big way in the 
United States and there is every 
reason to believe the tags will 
find similar success in other 
parts of the world. 

“Another manufacturer of 
this system is Shell Chemical 
Company in Canada and, in 
their first season of sales of the 
tags, their sales arc something 
like 50 to 60 per cent ahead of 
their projections. We’re confi¬ 
dent of further large orders 
from that quarter over the next 
few months as well," Cameron 
said. 

The association with these 
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large international companies 
has tremendous ramificallona 
for Delta, Cameron claims. 

There maybe an opportunity 
for Delta to become involved in 
the marketing of the system as 
well as tile possibility of local 
manufacture of the entire 
pesticide tag system on behalf 
of these com ponies for 
marketing in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

In addition to the pesticide 
tag system orders, the market 


around the world for Allflex 
eartags in general is looking ex¬ 
tremely healthy, Cameron says. 

“The Canadian market is 
booming and the developing 
markets in South America are 
also looking good. Interest 
from Eastern Bloc nations is 
also high and wc have been suc¬ 
cessfully supplying Hungary 
lor some lime now.” 

To put this SI.2 million plus 
order into perspective, saiJ 
Cameron, “we have three ma¬ 


jor customers who all take more 
than SI million worth a year 
but this is the first order wc 
have had for more than SI 
million at one time.” 

Espans of the other main 
Delta product, the automatic 
milking cluster remover (ACR) 
are also going well, he said. 

Sales in Australia are good 
and in the United States there 
is a general acceptance of the 
product in major dairyitig 
states. “We are just awaiting 
approval from those areas 
where the equipment is on test. 
We arc confident dial will be 
forthcoming and that a large 
market can be established lor 
the ACR in the United Slates." 

Further major developments 
arc taking place in die Euro¬ 
pean market and the company 
hopes to niinonncc details of 
these at the annual meeting in 
Palmerston North mi Wednes¬ 
day. 


_ \ cents buys 

you National # 
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(oronecupof coffee^T’*" 
and a very small sandwich) 

■ The National Business Review subscription costs 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small price to pay 
for often invaluable news, analysis and comment 
on the fast-changing New Zealand scene, delivered on 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. National Business 
Review keeps dose tabs on the fast-changing New 

■ Zealand political, economic and business landscape 
and an equally close watch on the information 
requirements of its readers. 

■ News-stand price for National Business Review 
($38.40) and companion publication NBR Outlook 
(the twice-yearly special devoted to detailed 
analysis of important national issues) is $43.40. 
Subscribe now for just $30.00 — and save 30 per cent. 

■ National Business Review / NBR Outlook cover 
price $43.40 . . . subscription price $30.00. 

■ To take advantage of the NBR subscription offer, 
simply fill in the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. 



FREAK WEATHER. HUMAN 
ERROR. VANDALISM. 
MECHANICAL FAILURE. 
ACTS OF GOD. 

PLAIN BAD LUCK. 

Nobody can ensure that 
disasters will never happen in 
business. But that doesn’t 
mean that the effects of such 
disasters can’t be safeguarded 
against. 

Security & General are 
the industrial and commercial 
insurance specialists. When a 
client or a broker approaches 
Security & General for 
commercial insurance cover, 
it’s not just an exercise in 
form-Filling. We know that, 


just as every business is 
different, so every policy we 
write must be individually 
tailored to the particular needs 
of the client company. 

Our youthful, yet 
experienced, underwriting 
professionals don’t regard the 
signing of a new account as 
the end of the game - it’s just 
the beginning! At the other 
end, we pride ourselves on our 
speed in processing claims. 

If you are interested in 
a commercial insurance 
company that puts its major 
thrust into service rather than 
sales, take a closer look at 
what Security & General can 
offer your company. 




Security & General 

INSURANCE FOR THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 

Ph. 69-574- Dunedin Ph. 771-996. Pahnersttfit North Ph. 50-803. 


















































